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**Raoul spoke blandly: ‘For me to go to the burgomaster is to make myself sure of a hanging.’— 
‘Sooner or later, does it matter?’ Valdez laughed.—‘/ prefer it,’ says Raoul, ‘later.’” 
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RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE. 














: a muniment room in the west The first thing in his life that Raoul 





Such things as are told here befell in the first of the great revo- 
lutions—that which set Holland free. All down the ages 
Dutchmen have been stubborn folk. Philip II. of Spain thought it 
right that they should do what he chose and hold what creed he 
chose. In this, as in other matters, the poor man quite mistook his 
importance in the scheme of things. But there came a hard struggle. 
The Dutchmen, poor and unskilled in war, had to fight the wealth 
of the Indies and trained and proven generals. They had on their 
side a noble cause and one of the world’s greatest men, William the 
Silent, and their own dour, unconquerable spirit. For six years the 
Duke of Alva stalked through their land, making himself butcher and 
torturer, winning battle after battle, taking town after town. Then 
Alva went home, and the Grand Commander of Castile, Louis de 
Requesens, came to take up the work. What like that work was you 
may read here in these chapters from the story of a man who hindered 
it a little. You meet him first when the Dutchmen, so far as man’s 
wit could judge, were almost conquered. 


I, THE CHILDREN OF LEYDEN. 


country there is one bulky manu- remembered was sitting in the 


gutter. 


script three hundred years old. It While he sat, he felt that it was unprece- 
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is written in a jargon of some four dented and illegal. But his father did 
languages, and there are weird words in it not care. His father was lying in the 
which seem to be Flemish slang of the gutter beside him, still and quiet. 
sixteenth century. It tells of a certain Raoul pulled at his father’s hand, the arm 
Raoul, and the author has called it, in an moved away from the shoulder, 
effort at Latin, Historia de Me Ipso. This hole came, very curious to see. 
is the Raoul who appears in the Devon- had never known that his father 
shire county records as Raoul Bomfortune. made like that. He cuddled the still 
He was not a grammarian, but he was, if body and talked to it. And then he was 
you believe him, something of a man. rolled over by a dog. It was white with 


When 


and a red 
Raoul 


was 
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black spots, a long, lean beast ; but Raoul, 
when he had turned face upward again, 
was pleased with it and held out his small 
hand, ‘There was a click of teeth as the 
brute snapped and missed. 

A sturdy wide man was swaggering 
down the alley. Fur cloaks were flung 
over his left shoulder, and beneath them 
his corselet glittered dull. Chains of 
gold and jewels were twisted about his 
left arm carelessly. ‘This man saw the 
dog and the dead and the little child. 
He said something and he kicked. The 
dog fled yelping, and Raoul flung himself 
on the man’s leg and beat it and bit it— 
because he had liked the dog. The man 
gave a great laugh and tossed Raoul up 
to his shoulder among the furs, and 
swaggered on. 

‘That must have been at the sack of 
St. Quentin, after Coligny had fought at 
handgrips with a score, and Philip the 
Spaniard had had all the men of the 
township slain. Raoul’s wide man was 
Taddeo of Brescia, condottiere and com- 
plete scoundrel. ‘Taddeo’s deeds make 
a gruesome page in the gruesome history 
of the days when Alva was trying to 
drown the Dutchmen in their own blood. 
And Raoul was his page for sixteen years, 

That is the way Raoul was made. 

When Taddeo was sent to his own 
place Raoul sought no new master. ‘I 
took service,” says he, “with all the 
world.” ‘Then he becomes interesting. 

I have heard your moralist sniff and 
call Raoul a scoundrel. ‘That is no 
affair of mine, who have no commission 
to moralise. It suffices to me that Raoul 
was a man who, after the fashion of his 
time and the power of his place, achieved 
certain matters of note. In his thoughts, 
in his deeds, you may find (was he not 
unique !) evil and good commingled. He 
is shocking, I suppose, because he tells 
of both frankly and is not ashamed. You 
read his ‘ History of Myself” and doubt 
that he would not have cared to unsin 
one sin if he made himself another man 
by its loss. Do not mistake. Raoul 
did not cheat himself. What deeds were 
base he knew well enough, though they 
were his own. He was content to show 
the whole of his life and be judged. 
Humility was never a virtue of his. 

When the Spanish leaguer was drawn 
about Leyden Raoul was, he assures you, 
“full grown in body and ripe of wit.” 
An unkind person has called him a 





scoundrel of five feet five. He was 
consumed with an anxiety to sell himself, 
but he wanted a wonderful task as well 
as a wonderful price. 

Valdez had set up his rest before 
Leyden, and the town was starving in his 
grip. Its fire signals shone through the 
dark across the flat lands of the Rhine 
mouth and cried aloud for help. William 
of Orange, William the Taciturn, brooding 
at Delft over the fate of his people, saw 
the red glare night by night ; and at last, 
“Liever bedorven dan verloren Land,” 
said he, “ Better drown the land than 
lose it,” and bade open the sluices and 
break the dykes and call the ocean in 
aid. And the grey waves rose over the 
land, and Boisot brought his wild Zee- 
landers in two hundred row-boats of war 
to bear Leyden bread across the waters, 
By night and day, by land and wave, the 
Zeelanders fought the Grand Commander’s 
armies, harpooned them like fishes, tore 
out their hearts and ate them, 

It was all mighty noble and desperate. 
“ Better drown the land than lose it ”— 
doubtless—but the land would not be 
drowned. Long miles from Leyden town 
Boisot’s war-boats lay stranded, and be- 
tween them and the shattered walls the 
Spaniards lay in their lines dry and 
impregnable. Valdez had the town still 
in his grip, and the starving, perishing 
burghers looked out from Hengist’s Tower 
and saw that even the sea had played 
them false, and fell at last upon despair. 
So the matter stood when the apples hung 
rosy in the orchards without the wall. 

On a morning just before the dawn, 
when nerves are tightest strained, the 
guard at the Eastern Watergate suffered 
a sore shock. They were all duly at their 
posts, two on high, four on the ground, 
peering out through the dim light to the 
Spanish pickets, when lo, a great gurgle 
and a spluttering behind them, and they 
turned to see one who had come into 
leyden under water. ‘They gathered 
round him and gaped speechless while he 
dripped. ‘Their starved faces were like in 
the greyness to fleshless skulls. 

“Qh, I belong to this world,” Raoul 
gasped. “ But do you?” 

“We are the guards,” says a stolid 
burgher. 

‘You are sure you are not corpses ?” 

** And we do not jest, fellow.” 

** Dieu merci!” Raoul squeezed the 
water out of his breeches. ‘‘ Graciously 
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present me now to the illustrious burgo- 
master.” 
“What have you to do with him ?” 


“Raoul, as he says, had done his possible. 


He never attempted more. 
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‘ 


and stood, he remarks, “on the tiles to 


drain.” 
Soon Adrian Van der Werf, tall, gaunt, 


swarlyen 


He picked up the boy and 


marched off with him, kicking, struggling.” 


T will tell him when I see him.” 

They muttered a little, and then two of 
them took him, shedding a small stream 
of Rhine water, to the burgomaster’s 
house. Raoul was brought into the hall, 


swarthy, stood before him in his bed- 


gown. “And you, sir?” he asked. 

“J, sir? Why, I, sir, am Raoul ”—he 
made a magnificent gesture—“ } 
Tout le Monde.” 
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The burgomaster was not impressed. 
“M. de Tout le Monde, your errand ?” 

Raoul fished out of his damp bosom a 
tiny oilskin packet, and presented it. 

The burgomaster tore it open: then, 
“From the Prince!” says he, surprised, 
and looked at Raoul. 

“As your intelligence perceives,” says 
Raoul airily. 

Youwill find that letter in the chroniclers. 
It promised all that man might do in aid. 
It begged the town hold out yet. It 
spoke of hope and courage and faith, as 
William the Taciturn well knew how. 

The burgomaster read, and his hollow 
eye brightened. “I thank you, sir, I 
thank you,” he said eagerly. “ And now 
can I serve you?” 

“Dry me and feed me.” 

“Why, sir, for the drying, willingly. 
And for food—you shall share all I have.” 

Raoul was brought to the cleanest room 
he had ever seen. In a little while the 
burgomaster came to him again with an 
armful of dry clothes, stood waiting while 
Raoul disrobed, seemed to desire to say 
something. “ Sir—sir—” he hesitated 
“you have come through the Spanish 
lines; you know their strength: do you 
think we may be relieved ?” 

Raoul in his shirt struck an attitude. 
“ Master burgomaster,” he cried, “do you 
think there is a God ?” 

** Ay, sir, ay.” The burgomaster bowed 
his head and stood silent a moment. “I 
thank you,” he said then, and went out. 

“Ah,” says Raoul, getting out of his 
shirt, “‘but I think there is a devil too.” 

After a while a lean servant brought 
him a scrap of barley bread and a small 
steaming basin of stew. ‘Oh, you are 
too generous, friend,” Raoul sneered. 

“Then give me them back, master.” 

“ Hum,” says Raoul, and sniffed at the 
stew and probed it. “Now what may 
this be ?” 

“ Better not ask,” growled the servant. 

Raoul rubbed his chin and stared, 
“Hum,” says he again. ‘“ And what is 
the vintage of your wine ?” 

“ All the wine is kept tor the women 
and the sick,” said the servant, and left 
him, 

“For the women who do not like it; 
for the sick who cannot taste it. Bah 
and again bah!” says Raoul peevishly, and 
sniffed again at the stew. ‘Then, “ Come, 
Raoul, never be a coward,” says he, and 
ate it up. Little the better of it, he lay 
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back and gloomily stared at his legs, which 
were overwhelmed in the burgomaster’s 
lengthy breeches. 

A slip of a girl came in upon him, a 
dark-haired child with blue eyes big in a 
wan face. She stared straight at Raoul 
and said nothing. 

“Well, my queen ?” 

“You are the man that has eaten 
father’s dinner.” 

“By your majesty’s leave—his break- 
fast.” 

‘*He does not have any breakfast,” 
said the child. 

Raoul laughed, and she stared at him 
still. 

“You are just like what I thought,” 
said she. 

Raoul stood up in his over-long 
garments and, laughing, made her a 
splendid bow—arising from which he 
beheld through the window men dragging 
themselves up the trees in the market- 
place. 

“Are the gentlemen bird-nesting ?’ 
he inquired. 

“They are picking the leaves to eat 
them,” said the solemn child. 

“T wish them good appetite,” said 
Raoul, 

“IT think you are a pig,” said the 
child, and twirled round, her short 
skirts flying wide and her long braid of 
hair, and went out. 

Then Raoul, feeling that he could do 
nothing else in those flapping garments, 
went to sleep. \ 

A noise in the market-place woke him. 
The lean burghers were crowded together 
and murmuring, shouting. Raoul lounged 
yawning to the window. Between two 
bare limes in the shadow of the church- 
tower stood the burgomaster, tall and 
gaunt, waving his hat for silence. The 
tumuit died soon, and he spoke. Raoul 
Opened the window. The deep voice 
came clear. 

™ I tell you I have made an oath 
to hold the city. May God give me 
strength to keep my oath! ... Your 
threats do not move me. Here is my 
sword ”—it gleamed in the sunlight— 
“plunge it into my breast and portion 
my flesh among you. ‘Take my body to 
stay your hunger, but hope for no surrender 
while I am alive.” He ended, and a 
moment’s silence changed to a roar of 
assent. 

“There is certainly not much meat on 
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him,” said Raoul, and shut the window. 
‘Then he huddled himself together after 
his manner, and considered circum- 
stances. He had eaten all the dinner 
there was, and was still hungry as a pike. 
That impressed him deeply. 

Endued again in his own clothes, he 
spent the afternoon lounging about the 
town. He was passed with honour every- 
where, the Prince’s trusty messenger. 
Behold him swaggering round the wall, a 
truculent young bravo, small and swarthy, 
with a pair of keen black eyes under his 
broad-brimmed hat, and a vast void 
inside him. 

There was a strange sunset that night. 
The western sky flamed dark gold with 
bars of grey clouds breaking across the 
light, and far away the waste of waters 
gleamed like a golden mirror. And the 
air was very still. Only as Raoul stood 
on the ramparts he seemed to feel (it was 
hardly hearing) some faint, dull sound, a 
sound that never grew louder nor ever 
ceased. Then the sun fell to the horizon, 
and sky and water paled, and the cloud- 
bank massed heavy and dark. Night 
came. 

They were changing the guards at the 
gates. ‘The sentries climbed down from 
the walls. And Raoul climbed down too 
—but he climbed to the outer side. 

Through the darkness he marched 
nonchalant to the Spanish camp. When 
the sentry challenged him he waved a 
white kerchief (the burgomaster’s if you 
care to know), and, professing himself 
the burgomaster’s envoy, was brought 
to the general’s presence in Lammen 
House. 

“What I want, Borgia, is a penta- 
meter.” Those were the remarkable 
words that met him. Don Guzman de 
Valdez turned. in his chair. ‘Oh, you 
are the burgomaster’s messenger. ‘Tell 
me—tell me now—who wrote this 
hexameter : 


Fistula dulce canit volucrem cum decipit auceps. 


That is what your rascals answered 
me when I| offered them terms of. sur- 
render, is it not? Yes! it has style. 
But I will pay them with a pentameter 
that shall scarify them. Tell you them 
that, master messenger. Now: Af¢ volu- 
crem captum—at volucrem captum 
Don Guzman de Valdez began to com- 
pose his pentameter. 

His companion, a bull-necked Italian, 





glowered at Raoul: 
errand, fellow ?” 

** First, sir, to announce that I have told 
you a lie. I am not the burgomaster’s 
messenger, but my own. My lie, sir, 
has achieved, I am in the presence of 
Don Guzman de Valdez.” 

Valdez laughed. “I think you will 
soon be in the devil’s, master liar,” 

“T profess, sir, it could not be more 
entertaining.” 

Valdez laughed loud. “ Pray try,” 
said he, and took up a pistol and pointed 
it at Raoul’s breast. 

“Sir, you should have precedence 
thither,” said Raoul quickly, but he did 
not flinch. “I have come out of Leyden 
very empty to tell you how you may get 
in.” 

Valdez tossed his pistol away. ‘ Ex- 
pound, my little liar, expound.” 

“First, sir, I would not be thought 
anything but a great liar. Nevertheless, I 
now tell truth. Betwixt the Cowgate and 
the Tower of Burgundy the mortar is 
crumbling out of the wall and the wall is 
weak at the base. Turn your demi- 
cannons on that and”—he kissed his hands 
to the air—“ and good night to Leyden. 
For the which salute I pray only your 
Excellency’s gracious thanks—and a 
hundred golden florins,” 

Raoul concluded with a flourish and 
looked in triumph from one to the other, 
But Valdez was holding his narrow fore- 
head and muttering what sounded like 
more Latin, and Borgia glowered and 
growled : 

“Where is this Cowgate, fellow ? ” 

““T will point your guns for you, 
colonel.” Borgia grunted and looked at 
Valdez—who suddeniy broke out : 

“T have it! 


“What is your 


Ea lapsa repente ruinam 
Cum sonitu trahit et‘Danaum super agmina late 
Incidit. 


From the Afneis, the second A®neis.” 
He smirked, Raoul also smirked, “ Aha, 
you perceive the aptness! My little liar, 
you are a jewel. I am Neoptolemus, and 
Leyden is my Troy.” 

“ Precisely, Excellency. But touching 
certain florins 4 

“**QOh, curst greed of gold!’” quoted 
the classical Valdez, and leant back for 
a coffer and took a bag and tossed it to 
Raoul. 

Raoul had no prejudices. He had 














turned traitor: he sold man and woman 
and child to the torture of a Spanish 
storm. Yes, but he filled his pockets 
and filled himself—and he slept the sleep 
of a little child. But that night the 
wind rose. 

All night the west wind howled over 
Lammen and Leyderdorp, and when they 
woke the sky gloomed grey like dull steel, 
and the roaring air was wet. Westward 
the water heaved rough as the open sea 
and the crash of breakers came down 
wind. Borgia stood on the ramparts of 
Lammen, bull neck and head bare to 
the blast, and swore. For the water was 
nearer. The land was drowning. And 
Boisot’s dare-devil fleet lay close. 

So Borgia came down in a hurry and 
found Raoul, and began the new battery. 
But the work dragged. ‘The ground was 
sodden and heavy, and it was not easy to 
build the emplacements or to move the 
guns, and the guns had far to come. 
All day they laboured, and all day the 
west wind blew and the driven rain 
beat down. 

Raoul was not the man to pull and 
haul save under sore constraint. He gave 
his orders and watched Borgia’s Walloons 
work. As amusement this palled, and 
in the afternoon he wandered off to the 
apple orchards that lay close to the town. 
Darkness came early under that iron sky, 
and Raoul swaggered on through the 
twilight. ‘The gale had brought down a 
host of mellow fruit, and Raoul ate some, 
and between bites sang : 

Ma petite Colombelle, 

Ma petite toute belle— 

Mon petit ceil, baisez moi 
D’une bouche toute pleine—— 


“Like my own, fardieu,” says Raoul, 
with a laugh and another bite, and then, 
“Oh, madonna!” 

For there under the trees was the wan 
child of the big blue eyes and long braid 
of black hair, with a boy of her own age 
or less, very like her. 

Raoul came up to them quickly. (“I 
count this,” says he, “among my mis- 
takes.”) ‘And what do you here, my 


queen ?” he asked. 

The girl—her bosom was swollen with 
apples—looked defiance. ‘‘What do you?” 
she snapped. 

“IT, my queen, take my ease. 
are like to take death.” 

“You are a coward,” said the girl, and 


But you 
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the boy, her brother, thrust himself between 
her and Raoul. 

“Go away, go away. You are bad,” 
he cried, and threatened Raoul with small 
clenched fists. 

“Your majesties,” says Raoul, ‘ would 
be better in bed,” and he pointed through 
the gathering dark. 

The children, little wan faces reddening, 
glared defiance. 

“ You—Frenchman—Raoul !” Borgia 
came riding up. ‘‘Heh! What are 
these ?” 

Raoul drew in his breath. Then he 
saw a chance for them. He began a lie, 
and spoke it in Dutch so that the children 
should know their part and play it. “ ‘Two 
small friends from : 

But the honest little souls would have 
none of it. ‘“ Weare not your friends!” 
the girl cried, 

a from Leyden, who have been 
telling me all ‘ 

“We have not told you anything! 
You are a coward.” 

“Humph! Who are you?” 
leant forward to look at her, 

“T am the burgomaster’s daughter, 
and i 

“Good fortune!” cried Borgia, and 
snatched at her and caught her up. 
“Bring the other babe, you Raoul.” 
And he reined round, 

Raoul, as he says, had done his possible. 
He never attempted more. He _ picked 
up the boy and marched off with him, 
kicking, struggling, And then (Raoul 
always took thought for himself) he began 
to boast of the capture. “I saw the little 
whelps come after the apples, colonel, and 
I thought I would catch them. One 
never knows what may be useful. But 
two pups of the burgomaster’s litter! 
This——” 

The girl leant down from Borgia’s 
saddle and struck him across the eyes. 

3orgia laughed. ‘‘D’ you know, little 
man, | would like to see the babes thrash 
you,” says he. 

Raoul said nothing. He dropped 
behind Borgia and bit his lip and crushed 
the boy in his arms till the child gasped 
for breath. Raoul was not admiring 
himself. ‘The sensation was new and 
unpleasant, 

So the burgomaster’s children came 
into the Spanish camp. 

You are to see a little grim room 
in Lammen with candles flaring and 
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“*Sir, | have brought you myself, and | pray you spare my children.’ ... Valdez’ smile broke into a 


m” 


laugh: ‘1 shall spare neither you nor them. 
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sputtering, Borgia’s bull neck and head, 
Valdez dark and pretty, and two children 
little and thin and wan. Raoul stood 
behind them by the door, his hand 
clenched on his sword hilt, his face in 
shadow. 

“So you are the burgomaster’s progeny, 
my innocents,” says Valdez. ‘Oh, 
blessed burgomaster!” He leant back 
and his eyes narrowed as he watched 
them. And the children bore the cruel 
stare bravely. Only the boy glanced an 
instant at his sister, and took her hand 
in his—then he faced the Spaniard man 
to man, 

Valdez’s lips moved. “TI have it!” he 
cried. “ My desired pentameter !” 

“Oh, bah!” growled Borgia. 

“ At volucres captos leniter igne coguit / 
Neat, by St. Laurence, neat! Do you 
take me, colonel? ‘The captive birds 
on a slow fire he grills. Bird-catcher 
am I? Well, I have caught my birds, 
and—eh, my pretties, will you grill 
prettily?” He leant forward over the 
table and chucked the girl’s chin. 
“Do you hear me, sweeting? I will 
cook you over a slow fire for your longer 
enjoyment.” 

And still the little folk (one hopes they 
did not understand) stood hand in hand, 
quiet, braving him. 

Borgia moved in his chair. ‘And 
how does that help us to Leyden?” he 
growled, 

“Colonel, you have no taste,” sighed 
Valdez. ‘‘Nor any wit either. I will 
send to master burgomaster my penta- 
meter. I will tell him that unless he 
gives me Leyden he shall see his children 
grill. Little liar here shall take my 
message and- 4 

“Ceur de Dame! no!” Raoul 
thundered. 

“Eh, what, what?” Valdez leant forward, 
smiling, 

Raoul recovered himself. “ Your 
Excellency will see,” he spoke blandly, 
“that I value my poor life at a little. 
And for me to go to the burgomaster is 
to make myself sure of a hanging.” 

“Sooner or later, does it matter?” 
Valdez laughed. 

‘“*T prefer it,” says Raoul, “ later.” 

Valdez turned to the Italian ; but before 
he spoke, “I will see you burnt first,” 
growled Borgia, and heaved himself up 
and strode out. And Raoul followed 
him. 


? 





Raoul tells how the Italian turned 
upon him on the stair and cursed him in 
many oaths. He remarks that Borgia 
was an unreasonable man. Raoul saw 
the children borne up and locked in the 
storeroom, where for bed and chair was 
nothing but the empty oaken chests, 
Valdez came out in a while smiling, 
humming the Dutch taunt and his devilish 
answer : 

Fistula dulce canit volucrem cum decipit 

auceps 

At volucres captos leniter igne coquit. 


Raoul had the night to consider him- 
self... . After all, you ask, what were 
the children to him? He had sold all 
the babes in Leyden to torture. Why 
should he boggle at two ? 

But Raoul did not reason like that. 
In fact, he did not reason at all. ‘“‘ Dieu 
merci,” says he, ‘I always knew logic was 
folly, and I am all out of logic.” Blue 
eyes sunk in a wan, worn little face and a 
child’s bosom bulging with apples abode 
with him all night long. At least, he 
complains so. 

And the west wind howled all night, 
and all night the driven rain rattled upon 
the walls, and nearer and nearer came 
the beat of the waters. 

When dawn broke late and_ pale 
it showed them little land left. Only 
the causeways to Zoeterwoude and 
The Hague kept back the foaming waves, 
and Boisot’s fleet lay within gun- 
shot of Lammen. 3orgia, anxious, 
cursing, turned falconets upon them and 
drove them out of range, then hurried 
to counsel with Valdez. But Valdez 
laughed at him and repeated his pen- 
tameter, 

For the message had gone to the 
burgomaster : 


Most ILLUSTRIOUS,— 

I have your pretty children. Either 
you give me the keys of Leyden or you see 
them grill under your walls. 

Nam volucres captos leniter igne coguam. 
VALDEZ (auceps). 


About noontide the wind lulled. About 
noontide came the burgomaster’s answer : 


To DON GUZMAN DE VALDEZ,— 

How you deal with my children you 

shall account to God. Leyden will never 
surrender. 

ADRIAN VAN DER WERF. 








— ———- 








Saami —— 








Valdez laughed and went off to tell 
the children that their father had written 
to bid him have them cooked. ‘hat 
pleasant jest made, he required a party 
to plant him stakes and build a fire 
under the walls of the town. ‘The 
burghers howled curses and_ shot at 
them and killed a few, so Valdez bade 
bring the children. The two little 
folk were dragged there in the rain to 
be a target for their friends’ muskets. 
There they stood, under guard, looking 
with wild, frightened eyes to the kindly 
walls and the stakes and the faggots. 
God knows what they thought, what 
they felt. 

The stakes were planted, the chains 
were fixed. But the wind had fallen and 
was almost dead, and as it died came a 
great rain. The dull heavens opened 
anda flood came. A flood that soaked 
the faggots and set them floating away ; 
a flood of rain that swept timber and 
earth and stone before it like a river 
in spate. ‘The stakes stood in a pond. 
And so the poor little folks, fear-numbed 
in body, in mind, were borne back 
to Lammen. The heavens would suffer 
no fire that day. On Leyden walls the 
burghers sang a psalm, but Valdez 
stood out, the rain streaming from his 
helmet, and shouted, ‘“ ‘To-morrow, 
to-morrow ! ” 

That night in the deluge Borgia finished 
his battery, and he too, as the wet darkness 
covered all, went back to camp with a 
growl—‘ To-morrow.” 

And Raoul? Raoul had heard the 
burgomaster’s answer, and cursed him 
heartily. Why in the name of heaven or 
hell could the man not yield and save 
his babes’ skin? You would not expect 
Raoul to understand. But the man had 
not yielded. And Raoul hovered like a 
restless dog about Valdez’s hecls, and 
watched while the stakes and chains were 
fixed, and watched the little, wan, fear- 
wrought faces, and gnawed his nails. 
Then came the deluge, and Raoul stood 
very still and rubbed his eyes like a man 
just waked. ‘ Hola, Raoul!” says he to 
himself, “God is doing something. Help 
Him then.” 

Back he hurried to Lammen. He was 
first into Lammen House. 

With nightfall the wind rose again, but 
still the rain beat pitilessly down. The 
soldiers huddled together in hut and 
cottage and barn, chilled and steaming, 
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heard the rising waves crash on the cause- 
ways, and cursed Leyden and Valdez and 
their fate and themselves. 

In an upper room in Lammen House, 
all in the dark, two children knelt to- 
gether hand in hand, and prayed. Behind 
them silently rose the lid of the largest 
chest. Silently Raoul stepped out and 
stood on tiptoe, listening. ‘There was no 
sound save the little thin voices murmur- 
ing, and the roar of the storm. Raoul 
drew his cloak about him and touched 
the boy’s shoulder. 

“Hush!” says he in a whisper, as the 
children started up. 

They could but see him dimly in 
the dark. “Who are you?” the girl 
whispered, 

“IT come from God—your God. I 
come to save you. Hush!” 

Silent, swift, he moved to the window, 
opened it and peered out. Below, all was 
dark. He was back beside the children 
again, he pressed them together. “ ‘I'rust 
God, trust me,” he muttered, and he 
bound the two together and lifted them 
out of the window, and let the rope burn 
his hands as he lowered them to the 
sodden ground. He let fall the rope, he 
stood in the open casement crouching for 
a spring, flung himself through the dark 
to an apple-tree and caught a bough and 
swung an instant, then dropped to the 
ground. He sprang to them, he sliced 
the rope with his dagger and caught it up, 
he flung the girl over his shoulder and 
snatched the boy’s hand, and ran through 
the storm. 

In that black night in that driving rain 
no man could see another. Raoul had 
no fear for sentries, if any sentries were 
braving the storm. He was only mightily 
anxious not to run into the Rhine. But 
his dog’s sense of place served him well. 
Soon the lights at the Eastgate shone 
clear, and he stopped. 

“Good-bye, my queen,” says he, 
setting her down. “There is your home. 
Pick no more apples to-night.” 

“You—” the child gasped—‘“ why, 
you 

“Are the pig,” said Raoul, and went 
off into the dark. But he checked 
to listen and laugh as a glad cry rose 
from the gate. He desired infinitely 
to hear also the erudite Valdez gladly 
cry. 

As he hurried back to Lammen with 
that benevolent purpose a lantern sur- 
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prised him. It was far in front, it was 
moving from the town towards lLammen. 
It came to the camp before Raoul, and 
some drenched sentry saw it and chal- 
lenged. While the sentry parleyed with 
it, Raoul came peaceably within the lines 
and was mildly grateful. ‘Then he hid his 
drenched cloak and hat and wiped the 
mud off his boots and sauntered into 
lLammen House. 

The quarter guard was gathered on the 
stair, and from above came Valdez’s voice : 
“A woman, you say? Aha, funesta 
venustas—my fatal beauty, Borgia. Bring 
me the victim.” 

Raoul went up with the guard. They 
had in their midst a woman, wet and 
bedraggled, a tall woman, white-faced, of 
a very noble bearing. 

“You are General 
said. 

* My infatuate, I am.” 

“JT am the wife of Adrian Van der 
Werf.” 

Borgia twisted in his chair and growled 
an oath of amazement. Raoul frowned 
at her and bit his nails again. God was 
muddling the affair, 

But Valdez leant forward, chin in hand, 
and the smile grew on his lean lips. 
‘And you would like to try me in his 
stead, good wife?” 

She flung out her arms to him, “Sir, 
sir, I have brought you myself, and I pray 
you spare my children—I pray you, sir, 
I pray you.” 

Valdez’s smile broke into a laugh, his 
nostrils swelled, his eyes dilated. ‘* But 
not at all, my infatuate. I shall spare 
neither you nor them,” he said, and he 
rose and signed to the guard. ‘Away ; 
away !” , 

Borgia heaved himself up with a laugh. 
This he appreciated. Before him the 
men went grinning out, and Valdez came 
to the woman. She flung herself down 
before him, and he was raising her. 
Raoul lingered, gnawing his lip. What 
was to do? God had blundered. 

‘Then louder far than the rain-beat, 
louder than the howl of the wind, came 
a long echoing roar. Valdez stopped 
still, with his hands on the woman, and 
Borgia turned to listen. But Raoul ran 
out. ‘The camp was roused. From 
cottage and hut heads looked out into 
the dark, men rushed forth and peered 
this way and that and babbled. But 


Valdez?” she 
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* His grammar, some say, was not quite so bad, 
$ ? 








Raoul ran straight and swift. 


The long 
roar grew fainter, and faded amid the 
storm-blast and the crash of the waters, 
Raoul was far past the sentries, out on 
the causeway to Zoeterwoude, with the 
breakers beating below him, the spray 


stinging his face. He stopped an instant, 
dropped over and drenched himself, then, 
streaming with water, back he ran to the 
sentry. “Alarm! Alarm!” he gasped. 
“The causeway is down, the sea is upon 
us!” 

That sentry did his duty nobly. The 
night was alive with yells. Out from 
their shelters the men came _ pouring. 
Zoeterwoude causeway was down—the 
tidings ran through them as the tide over 
a sand-bank. ‘They surged disorderly 
like frightened sheep. ‘Then some hero 
headed out of the lines, and like sheep 
they followed him away through the night 
along the one road left, the causeway to 
The Hague. 

Valdez and Borgia ran out upon them 
cursing, and learnt the news. ‘They heard 
it in scraps from breathless men, men 
who would not be stayed. The tramp of 
their flying army strove with the din of 
wind and wave. “They are fools, they 
are right,” said Borgia, and struck into the 
throng howling for officers and laboured 
to put some order into flight. But it was 
a flight of black panic. Borgia was swept 
away. ‘Trampling their comrades down, 
thrusting them off the causeway into the 
waves, they fled from their fear through 
that black night of storm. 

“ Sicut oves timidi”—Valdez sneering 
began a verse, then thought better of it 
and went back to Lammen House for his 
guard and his woman. ‘There was neither 
guard nor woman. Valdez shouted, and 
only the storm and tramp of the fleeing 
answered. He shrugged his shoulders 
and sat down, and in this immortal Latin 
he wrote his farewell to the leaguer of 
Leyden: Vale civitas, vale castelli parvi qui 
relicti estis propter vim aquarum et non 
propter vim inimicorum.* Leaving that 
behind him for a testimony to his learning, 
the classical general sought his horse and 
fled too. 

When the tramp of the fugitives was 
faint and the din of the storm held 
lonely sway, Raoul arose out of a ditch 
and hauled out the burgomaster’s wife. 
‘Wait here,” says he to her upon the 
edge, and stole off. But there was little 











need for caution. Lammen and Leyder- 
dorp were swept bare of men. Soon he 
had brought her all trembling and shivering 
back to Lammen House, and he heaped 
fresh logs on Valdez’s dying fire and 
struck an attitude before her (’twas 
inveterate in him), and, “ Lady, I have 
achieved. You are safe,” says he ; and 
drank off Valdez’s cup of wine. “ For I 
am Raoul de ‘Tout le Monde, Little 
Raoul of All the World”; and he offered 
her wine. 

And the woman, taking it in 
trembling hand, gasped, ‘But 
children, sir—my children ?” 

Raoul tapped his breast. ‘Again, I. 
I conveyed them to Leyden two hours 
ago.” 

* Ah, is it true, is it true?” Down fell 
the wine-cup, and she caught at Raoul’s 
hands. 

‘““As God is in heaven (which begins 
to seem likely),” said Raoul. 

“Tis true, ‘tis true indeed ?” 
voice, her eyes, were piteous. 

** Lady, yes.” 

She caught Raoul’s hands to her lips 


her 
my 


Her 


and kissed them again and again. He 
liked that. 
After a while she looked up and 


let him go and fell back in her chair. 
“But it is strange. So strange. The 
Spaniards have gone. And I—why— 
how is it?” 

Raoul made her drink wine. He 
struck another dramatic attitude. ‘‘ Lady! 
Conceive Zoeterwoude causeway broken : 
the sea upon them: horrific !” 

“That—that was the noise? Then 
we—we too shall be drowned!” and she 
started up. 

Raoul sat down. 
not broken. — I 
They ran. 
ditch.” 

“T—J] do not understand.” 

“You need not understand; but you 
need much to eat and drink.” 
“ But—but the noise? 

it?” 

“God probably knows,” 
and went out to forage. 

So before a blazing fire Mistress Van 
der Werf ate for the first time in four 
months a plenteous meal. 

Dawn broke grey, and Raoul on the 
battlements looked to Leyden and 
laughed. The noise was no more mys- 
terious. Clear from Burgundy Tower 


“T saw that it was 
said that it was, 
I betook me to you and a 


What 


was 


said Raoul, 
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to the Cowgate the weak wall had fallen 
and lay flat. From Burgundy ‘Tower 
to the Cowgate! His wisdom was 
proven. Leyden was open to the foe, 
An army might have marched through 
the breach. 

But the army lay wearied out with 
no heart in it at The Hague. Valdez’s 
“To-morrow” had dawned. 

Raoul slapped Valdez’s florins in his 
breeches, and laughed and looked and 
laughed. He conceived himself justi- 
fied to God and man. ‘Then he turned 


westward, Driven by the great wind, 
swollen by the rain, the waters lay 
close below him. Boisot’s boats were 
moving hither and thither sounding. 
Raoul waved his hat to them and 
shouted. 


It is in all the histories. They will 
tell you how Raoul came wading breast 
deep through the grey water on that dull 
autumn morn, and told Boisot his way 


was clear: how they found a_ passage 
to the Rhine: how through the water- 
gates the fleet swept into Leyden, and 
flung loaves to the starving folk on the 
river banks: how they all went to the 
great church, and gave thanks and 
wept. 

But there is something of note the 


histories omit. Loaded with thanks and 
kindly promises, Raoul was borne to a 
grand chamber in the burgomaster’s 
house. He flung himself down, weary 
but well content—and there came a 
faint knock at the door, and timidly a 
little girl stole in. 

‘Well, my queen ?” 

‘*Sir—sir—please, I am so sorry. I 
was very rude to you. I called names, 
and—you ”—the brave little Jips trembled 
—‘‘you are very—very brave—and you 
are good & 

Raoul waved his hand and laughed. 
“Never care for all that, my queen.” 

She waited, fronting him, and the big 
blue eyes filled with tears. “ Then— 
then—you won’t forgive me ?” 

“Why, with all my heart.” 

She came nearer and waited again; 
then came quite close to him and laid 
her hand on his shoulder and put up 
her cheek to be kissed. Raoul clumsily 
lifted her and kissed her, and then she 
put her arms round his neck and kissed 
him in turn. “I'll always love you— 
always,” she said. 

She ran happy away. 
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Raoul, left alone, drew out the bag of If you would like to know more of the 
Valdez’s money, and let the bright gold siege of Leyden, there is a bright little 



























“She put her arms round his neck and kissed him in turn. ‘I'll always love you—always,’ she said.” 


run through his fingers. Then he made Dutch lyric in six hundred and eleven 
a grimace. stanzas of eight lines each, 


THE SECOND COMPLETE STORY OF THIS SERIES 
WILL APPEAR IN THE JUNE NUMBER, ENTITLED— 
“RAOUL'’S SUITS.” 





A NEW ROYAL ACADEMICIAN, 


JOSEF ISRAELS : 
HIS LIFE-SSTORY AND HIS ART. 


BY ANNIE LUDEN. 


When, a couple of years ago, Josef Israels spoke at the Royal Academy banquet, 
zt was the first glimpse of him that had come in the way of many English 


artists who have long been his admirers. 


At the age of eighty-two the Royal 


Academy has just elected him an Honorary Foreign Academician, and this 
Jact gives a timely interest to the following tribute by a privileged friend. 


F one asks a Dutch child for what 
the town of Groningen is famous, 
he will promptly answer “ Koek ” 

(cake). Then, if one says, “ ‘Think 
again,” he adds, “ Birthplace of Josef 
Israels.” Both are ancient joys : Gronin- 
gen oek delighted the great-grandfathers 
of to-day; and Josef Israels, the new 
Royal Academician, has been with us 
now for eighty-two years, 

I suppose that nearly every one knows 
something of his work; and even the 
least artistic will have learned a little 
of the beauty of “the every day” from 
it. ‘The value of a ray of light upon a 
peasant’s cap—the poetry of patient 
sorrow on a homely face—the pathos of 
toil without its tragedy—the joy of hard- 
earned rest—each picture of Israels’ tells 
its story: the human heart looks out of 
the mystery of his art for all; but, for 
those who have learned to see, he is 
more than a teller of tales—he is Israels. 

I dare not write about his art—it is 
beyond me: I can only feel it—subtle, 
reposeful, true. Could it be summed up 
in one word, that word, for me, should 
be truth. 

The least finished of his works is sure ; 
every stroke of the brush could be 
developed, and is where it should be: 
and the soul of a poet beautifies them all, 
for Israels sees things as God would have 
us see them. Of all painters, too, he is 
essentially the voice of the people: the 
grand interpreter of their inarticulate 
thoughts and sorrows. Nothing is mean 
or unlovely to him save sin and sham: 
and he stands out, even in these days of 
workmen members and Radical triumph, 
as the practical apostle of hard work. 

At the age of eighty-two Josef Israels 
still paints his six hours a day, and it is 
this passionate love of work that keeps 
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him young—a marvel among men. The 
morning is his busy time; and in the 
course of his long life he has sent forth so 
many pictures that he has lost all count 
of them. 

Mr. Arthur Young, a collector living 
at Blackheath, boasts the biggest private 
Israels collection ; and one finds most of 
his masterpieces in Holland, England, or 
the United States. 

Israels loves a fine cigar, and knows 
a glass of old wine when he gets it: 
“though I smoke anything,” he says. 
Once, when asked what he drank when 
working, he replied, ‘I never drink— 
except for pleasure—never for comfort.” 

He is genial, kindly, and a good friend, 
as many a poor painter could bear witness 
to. The ‘white house” in The Hague 
has been sought by hundred of strugglers 
since he bought it in ’71, and none who 
deserved one has ever complained of the 
welcome. 

“Which of your pictures do you like 
the best ?” I asked him once. 

He answered : “I find them all good— 
I have not a preference for any.” 

This answer is to me the greatest proof 
of his thoroughness and worth: nothing 
big has been permitted to live that could 
be bettered in his eyes. As he says so 
often, “It’s the painting over, the ob- 
literating, that takes the time.” 

Again we were talking of a literary 
work that failed. ‘‘ But it wasn’t true!” 
he cried ; “it was good by fits and starts, 
but the beginning was wrong—all wrong. 
It was written about Dutch people, and 
the heroine wasn’t Dutch. She was too 
florid. Dutch folk don’t think and act 
as she did,—do they now? It showed 
that the author hadn’t got down to the 
spirit of the people.” ‘That criticism was 
Israels in a nutshell! ‘Get down to the 
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spirit of things”—be true! Paint over, 
strike out sentiment and false lines; be 
true if you would be great.” 

It is not an easy matter to write about 
a man one knows: it is as though a 
Londoner should sit down before West- 


MALL 
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come to myself again; the quiet of the 
house stole over me. ‘The old-fashioned 
furniture whispered of a dead wife—a wife 
so mourned that all that had been hers 
stands sacred and unchanged. ‘The water- 
colour drawings reminded me that I was 





minster Abbey saying, “Now I am_ inthe home of a master; the lilies... 
going to describe it.” Every line of the But suddenly the master himself was 
building before me. 

would be : Such a 
known and little man— 
loved; the with high 
sun would shoulders, 


shine on it 
as mistily, 
the shadows 
darken as 
they ever 
did; and 
yet theplace 
would — put 
on an. un- 
familiarlook 
—wretched 
little details 
would start 
up like imps 
and _ snatch 
away the re- 
pose of the 
whole. 

So when 
I went to 
visit Mr. 
istaeis 
I had never 
seen his 
house look 
so white and 
middle-class 
and prim. 
I caught 
myself 
noticing 
that the 
steps ¢ f the 
“stoop” 








bent knees, 
and restless 
feet ; a frail 
gnarled 
emblem of 
labour : that 
is one’s first 
impression 
of jroset 
Israels. 
Then the 
silvery hair, 
the large, 
veined fore- 
head, the 
quick, grey 
eyes, the 
strange 
alertness of 


the whole 
face » holds 
one. At 


eighty-two 
this man is 
as much 
alive as he 
Was at forty. 
‘There is 
none of the 
garrulous 
self-con- 
sclousness 
of old age 
about him ; 








were round- 
ed at the 
corners; 
that the bell-handle had wandered far 
from the front door: that two little “spy” 
looking glasses were fixed cunningly at 
the upstairs windows. ‘The sepias on the 
white hall walls, the iron umbrella-stand, 
the oaken seat, jumped out at me as I 
wiped my boots. “Here we are,” they 


After a photograph by Dewald. 


cried ; “don’t forget ws!” 
But in the drawing-room I seemed to 





Josef Israels’ house on the Koninginnegracht, The Hague. 


clothed in 
black cloth 
tT OUSErs, 
black velvet waistcoat, brown velvet coat, 
and dust, he is as deliciously oblivious of 
his blue felt slippers as he is of himself. 

‘Ah !-—that is nice—tell me about our 
friends. And he? and she? and your- 
self? and your work? hé.” 

Curt, kindly—adive—there is no ¢ther 
word for Israels ! 

A limp shirt, an uncertain but spotless 
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collar gleamed white against his waxen 
skin; a vague black necktie glanced in 
and out amongst the breast folds. His 
feet shuffled uncannily in their felt cover- 
ings; his old tired knees were weak and 
twisted ; but his welcome was perfect— 
patriarchal ; his long, transparent, artist’s 
hands were extended; good will and 
delight in another worker lit up his face. 
I almost forgot that I had come to write 
about him as I saw for a moment just my 
old friend, Israels. 


“Ach! you talk Dutch, too! I forgot 
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know my workshop,” he said quietly, as 
he threw it open. 

Vastness, and a flood of light. Israels 
shrinks to a mere atom in this dark- 
walled, dark-ceilinged, dark-floored im- 
mensity : his white hair and his pictures 
seem the only objects there; all is 
subordinated to the tiny man and his 
genius. Yet presently one notices that the 
wall-paper is patterned, that there are two 
brownish portitres with pleated valance. 
A littered writing-table, a curtained book- 
case, a round stained table, with basins 




















Josef Israels in his studio. 


Taken on his eightieth birthday. 


After a photograph by Dewald. 


—I forgot. Shall we go to the studio? 
It is better there, and I can show you 
things.” 

Still talking English, he hurried on 
before me, through a verandah, and down 
a long wooden passage that flanks the 
garden, and is hung with over two hundred 
of his own studies : some were made years 
ago, with the faults of youth still rampant 
in them ; some are very perfect; all are 
clever ; each would fetch a little fortune. 

A few steps at the end of this passage 
brought us to the studio door. ‘‘ You 


and paint messes, a little chest of drawers 
with tubes and brushes, some green velvet 
chairs, a sofa, a screen detached them- 
selves gradually from the harmonious 
entirety. ‘There is no striving after effect, 
no colour grouping, no tiger skins, or 
pottery, 

Every panel in the studio of Israels’ 
friend Mesdag is decorated by ai artist : 
his is par excellence a studio. But 
Israels’ “ workshop” is a workshop with 
no affectation of art. Still some good 
things hang upon the walls: an angry, 
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green, flat sea, with lowering sky, by 
Mesdag, presented by the painter at the 
opening of the studio ; a portrait of Isaak 
(Israels’ son), painted by Isaak when 
fourteen; some heads on the distant 
panels. 

“Now! what can I show you? 
round—look round for yourself. 
I finished this yesterday.” 

It was a big picture in a gilt frame, 
which was flecked here and spotted there 
by his brush. “I can judge a picture 
better in a frame, and I can clean it 
later. It’s nothing—nothing,” he _ ex- 
plained, pointing to the edges. 

He dropped down into the wicker chair 
before his picture, and we looked at it 
in silence. An old peasant woman plod- 
ding homeward through the slush of a 
country road, —a sunset, glorious in colour, 
but cold as Dutch sunsets are,—puddles 
and ruts transformed and purple,—the 
home, humble, distant, and softly black 
against the sunset sky,—and that patient 
sadness breathing from it all that makes 
half his pictures grey. 

“Tt’s a real Israels,” he said, bending 
towards it with his hands on his knees ; 
**T shall call it ‘The End of the Day.’” 

Then he jumped up, and pulled forward 
a longer, narrower study, with more 
woman and less landscape in it—a 
cruder, rougher prophecy of the larger 
picture. Its boldness startled me. “That 
was the idea,” he said. 

“*Do you see all the idea before you 
paint it?” 

“ Yes, every turn of it, every line, every 
feeling. I know just here (pointing to 
his head) how it ought to look. I can 
see it all at once in my mind; but it’s 
the working it out—the working it out.” 

** And does it always come out right?” 

He turned and looked at me with 
something whimsical in his smile. ‘Come 
out right? why, no! But that’s the real 
beauty of it all—the getting it right, the 
working out of one’s ideal. Ach! you 
don’t know what it is to wake up in the 
morning with your ideal awaiting you ; to 
work it out, to see it grow, and then in 


Look 
See ! 


the evening... .” and he sank down into 
his chair again. ‘‘I am never quite, quite 


satisfied. And the next morning? Well, 
often next morning it’s all painted out, 
utterly destroyed ; one must be merciless, 
—but I keep my ideal, you see. A bad 
picture can never be improved by finish- 
ing touches, by overpainting—it remains 
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a bad picture, wrong from the beginning ; 
but a real picture, one’s right ideal, need 
never be finished off —it is good.” 

Without waiting for an answer (and 
indeed what answer could I give ?) he got 
up and drew forward something fresh, 
A life-sized portrait of Mrs. Mesdag, wife 
of the renowned painter. 

“You like it?” he asked quickly, “ or 
not? You think it like her?” 

A wonderful light was falling on her 
white hair; the dress was nondescript 
and merged with the background ; one 
could see how, in a few years, the head 
would stand out like a Rembrandt. A 
powerful work this for a man of eighty- 
two. 

A gem was standing on the floor, A 
child amidst dune grasses; and the sea, 
and the sky beyond. ‘Though the picture 
was so small, it told that the world was 
big ; the calm great sea, the high sky, all 
were infinite. Only the little ugly child 
was human, and everyday, and tender. 

“A small thing for a charity,” he said, 
carelessly turning it aside; “there are 
always lots of charities on hand.” 

Then burying himself amongst his 
treasures—like some tiny sprite from 
Grimm’s fairy tales—he unearthed draw- 


ings, etchings, and curious half-weird 
studies. A dream-woman with a clinging 


child: one single perfect line—the sea ; 
a fisherman tramping through the waves ; 
a peasant weeping in the twilight. Some 
were but a few blunt charcoal lines; 
others stood out from a chaos of mighty 
slashes. 

The portfolios were hurried through 
and closed before my eyes were feasted. 

“Why! you've forgotten my ‘ binnen- 
huisje’” (interior), he said, turning back 
the huge screen behind us. 

Yes, there it was—his ‘ binnenhuisje’ 
—the background for so many of his 
pictures. A low dark cottage window, 
with rough, small panes, white halfway 
curtains, and oaken shutters. ‘The north 
light crept in—soft and equal—upon an 
ancient leather Bible with its thin gilt 
clasps, and over the heavy wooden table ; 
matted peasants’ chairs stood in the 
shadow ; the screen lent possibilities of 
corners. 

“This is where I work,” he told me, 
looking at it fondly; ‘‘1 spend hours 
here ; it’s all I have, you see, my work— 
all I have ; but it’s an uphill business at 
first ; one must be brave, and have a will. 


’ 























Photo by Corine Ingelsen, Utrecht. 
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Fisher children. 
After a photograph by Dewald., 


I was forty before I made a name in not recognised me so many years before. 
England, thirty-eight when I got the gold Yes, yes, it’s uphill work; but it lies 
medal in Brussels, and even Holland had with a man himself to get on; when I 
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“Mother's help.” 
(The first picture Israels exhibited at the Royal Academy.) 
After a photograph by Dewald. 
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painted a picture that wasn’t liked, well, 
I made another—I had the time.” 

“Do you ever remember when 
could not draw? 

“Why, no! I always drew—always cou/d 
draw—anything, everything I saw.” 

‘Did you ever follow a school ?” 

I suppose I had rushed in ‘ where 
angels fear to tread,” or else he really did 
not understand me, for he looked at me 
questioningly through his glasses, then he 
answered, “I followed the school of art 
at Amsterdam when I was sixteen.” 

“But I mean ” (I fear I stammered here 


you 
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* But I can’t open our new place till I 
get your two pictures.” 

The great one snuggled down deeper 
in his chair and laughed: in spite of his 
eighty-two years it was the action of a 
naughty boy. 

“That one will do for me,” said the 
dealer, pointing to “The End of the 
Day.” 

But it appeared that ‘‘ The End of the 
Day” was not—as the Dutch say—“‘ bacon 
for his mouth,” nor was anything else just 
then. 

* You 


must wait,” teased the octo- 

















“The Sexton and his Wife.” 


terribly), “did you ever follow a painter, 
or become a disciple of any particular 
school ?” 

“No,” he answered shortly—“no: I 
always drew things as they came to me, 
and I said, ‘ I shall succeed, never be cast 
down ’—that’s the secret of success,” 

Here a well-known London picture 
dealer came in, a big, burly, good-natured 
man; one could have cut him up into 
four Israels, and all would have been 
too robust ! 

“Ach ! there you are, Mr. : where 
do vow come from?” cried the master, 
throwing out his welcoming hands. 

“From London, Mr. Israels; and I 
want pictures,” 

“They all say that.” 








genarian, as though he had many decades 
before him. 

Our new friend began to talk about the 
jealousy that still exists of foreign art 
amongst the English artists. ‘And one 
can hardly wonder at it,” he argued. “We 
can sell any amount of ‘foreigners’ ; 
America just drinks them in.” 

I was so rash as to hope that our 
“foreigner” would interrupt and give us 
some of his ideas on the English and 
their pictures; but the dear old fellow 
had seemingly turned deaf, only his eye 
twinkled knowingly, as though a fairy 
were whispering a little joke into his ear. 

“Talking of the English,” he said at 
length, “reminds me of when I went to 
England for the first time, in 1862. You 
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must know that my sister had married 
there ; and she wrote to me, ‘Why don’t 
you send some of your things to the great 
exhibition here ?’? Well ”—and he looked 
at the dealer as though he had not been 
so deaf as one fancied—“ I answered that 
the English liked things with much colour 
and more finish, and that my pictures 
would be too sad-toned, and utterly out 
of place with them: but she wrote again, 
‘Try them ; do send something—I am sure 
you will succeed.’ So I sent ‘The Ship- 
wreck ’—you know ‘ The Shipwreck ’”*— 
and he jerked his head towards the 
dealer: “Mr. Arthur Young has got it 
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asked me what I'd take for the thing, I 
began to see that that sister of mine was 
right after all. I knew nothing of English 
money, but I said I wanted 2400 guilders 
(£200) for it. The dealer told me I 
should have it to-morrow morning; and 
then I saw by his face that I had been 
done! I heard later that he had an 
order in his pocket for £00, and I have 
regretted my ignorance ever since.” 

* Ah, well! I dare say you have made 
up for the lost chance?” 1 hazarded, 
remembering that a picture of his was 
sold to America last year for about 


44150. 

















“Going home from market.” 


now. Well, when my sister met me and 
my two friends on the Rotterdam boat, 
she cried, ‘Youre famous! You have 
made your name here already! Your 
picture is the talk of the town!’” He 
paused, and ran his thin blue-thumbed 
hands adown his knees—one could see 
that this was a favourite story of his, “I 
could not believe her; the English and I 
were so far apart—so far : but that evening 
I went to a soirée in Trafalgar Square, 
and two artists came and shook hands 
with me at once; then a famous collector 
congratulated me—think of it ! and—well 
—in fact, when a dealer came up and 


* This picture occupied the place of honour at the Dutch exhibition at Guildhall in 1903. 


He smiled softly—perhaps he was a 
little deaf again. 

(The dealer informed me that “The 
Shipwreck” had sold later at about 
43000. It brought Mr. Israels with 
one bound into English fame, and is still 
considered one of his finest works.) 

“Have you exhibited many pictures at 
the Academy ?” 

“But three (‘Mother’s Help,’ ‘From 
Darkness to Light,’ and ‘The Poor of 
the Village’), and the first I sent was 
damaged in crossing, It was ‘a storm- 
night’ (I liked that word), and they left 
my picture on deck : a bar of iron crashed 
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through the case, and when they opened 
it at Burlington House one of my figures 
was almost without a head.” 

“Did they take it?” 

He smiled—rubbing his eyes softly 
behind his glasses. ‘Yes, yes, they took 
it, hole and all; I got the acceptance— 
and a cheque—by the same post. And 
they mended it beautifully too.” 

The dealer (who was a perfect “ guide 
to knowledge ” edited in a stage whisper) 
declared that nothing was so easy as 
liming (or lining?). “I could make a 
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Then the master told us how his “ dear 
wife” had sometimes wished that he 
would “finish his pictures more,” but 
how the dealers, and especially his friend 
the late Staats Forbes, had said, “No, 
no, let him paint as he likes—any fool 
can finish a picture.” 

“The English finish too much,” Israels 
continued—‘“‘ far too much; but ach! 
everywhere people spoil their pictures by 
not knowing when to leave them alone.” 
He seemed to forget us for a moment, 
and talked on quickly to himself.“ Forbes 

















“‘The day before the departure.” 


(In the heavy shadows of the background a coffin rests upon a temporary bier made of chairs.) 


After a photograph by Dewald. 


hole right through this beautiful ‘End of 
the Day,’” he said, lurching horribly at 
the picture, “and you wouldn’t see it 
after liming.” 

Throwing my hands out involuntarily to 
prevent sacrilege, I began to wish that 
this good man would go—I had not come 
out from the wilds to talk with a West- 
ind picture-dealer. But some new beauty 
in the threatened masterpiece arrested him. 

“Tt will be better still in a few years,” 
he murmured; ‘‘I always give his pictures 
two years,” 





was a wonderful judge,” he mumbled, ‘a 
wonderful judge: that’s mine, and that’s 
mine, and that’s mine too, he’d say of my 
pictures.” Then he looked round at us 
again with keen, remembering eyes. (I 
may here mention that Mr. Jan Veth, the 
Dutch portrait painter, is the man whose 
artistic opinion Mr. Israels values most 
in the present day.) 

The dealer ventured to remark that 
now and then he wished Mr. Israels’ 
pictures were not quite so sad. “Once 
I had nearly sold your ‘ Day before the 


Departure’ to an American,” he explained ; 
“but, unfortunately, I am too honest, and 
I pointed out the black coffin and the dim 
candles in the background. You would 
hardly believe me, but the man had never 
noticed the coffin. ‘Ah, no! I can’t 
buy that,’ he cried ; ‘I couldn’t hang it at 
home, you know!” 

Then Israels’ quiet voice broke in: 
*“T am thinking out something much 
more sad—and it will make another good 
picture.” 

The conversation drifted te Mr. Israels’ 
son, an artist of whom his father can 
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only squeeze one in now and again 
‘onder het eten en drinken’” (at meal- 


times). ‘Then turning to Mr, ——, ‘‘ You 
have seen his new lot—hé ?” 

‘OVes,” 

 And——?” 


“Tt is interesting.” The dealer was 
looking for his hat at last! I fancy his 
art education had not got as far as Isaak, 
and that he dreaded conversion. Any- 
way, he went! And I was left victorious, 
but thoughtful ; had I wronged England 
by sitting him out ? 

My good old friend looked tired ; he 

















“Old and 


After a photograph by Dewald 


never speak too highly,—indeed, within 
the last few years he has been taken up 
widely by the entire artistic world of 
Holland. ‘I did nothing at fourteen 
like that portrait of his,” he said, pointing 
to the picture above the mantelpiece. 
“Tt is wonderful, wonderful ! ” 

“Yes, but your son was brought up 
amongst paint-brushes—his father was 
always at his elbow.” 

He shook his head impatiently and 
threw out his hands. ‘“ Yes, I was there ; 
but I had nothing to do with his work 
nothing! Why, he could not even stand 
remarks made defore his pictures-——I could 





Worn.” 


slipped down lower and lower in his 
chair; and I—who knew that he had 
received me out of pure kindness and a 
joy in those who work—determined to 
make his trial a short one. We had not 
been alone a moment, however, when a 
knock came at the door ; he was awake 
again, bright, all interest, in a second. 
“They come and go,” he said by way 
of explanation. A man entered with a 
frame. 

“What's this? it’s not gilded—it’s all 
wrong, hé! Now what’s the use of a 
frame with white spots on it? It would 
spoil my dest picture! ‘Take it away! 
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take it away, do! A painting’s all right 
without anything, but in a frame like 
that! Ach! ach!” 

The man fled: and the master turned 
a puzzled face to me; then spreading 
out all his fingers he touched his fore- 
head: it was the gesture of a great 
artist, expressing the utter vacuum in 
the man’s head, and his own unending 
wonder at stupidity. 

I asked him about his projected visit 
to Egypt. 

“T would love to see it all,” he said, as 
he settled more comfortably again after 
the flight of the foolish one. ‘I would 
love to see it all; but Ach! Mevrouw! 
This chair is very easy.” 

“But the sun, the golden air, the 
golden desert.” 

“TI have been to Spain, and I go to 
Scheveningen every summer ; there is no 
sunshine like that of Scheveningen !” 

There, I thought, speaks the Hollander, 
the man of the North. If he goes to 
Egypt he will not paint it. 

Then, talking of a mutual friend, we 
passed on to Zionism. 

“A fine dream,” he said, ‘‘ and perhaps 
one that may come true in hundreds of 
years’ time; but not now—not to-day ! 
Why, those who can go, won’t: Z don't 
want to live in Jerusalem !—and_ those 
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who would go, can’t. And besides, no 
great national movement was ever brought 
about by a handful of philanthropists ; it 
must be a ‘volks’-uprising, an exodus, 
And even then there would be difficulties. 
There’s your Sepulchre! What would 
you do with that ?” 

He broke off, looking at me in pregnant 
silence. ‘‘No, it has many difficulties— 
many difficulties,” he added dreamily to 
himself. 

“You want my photograph? Why, of 
course, of course ; and my name under ? 
Yes, I know. Why, no! I’m not tired. 
I like to help people. I can get the photo- 
graph ina moment. Well, we'll hold it 
over the hot air, if you zon’¢ let me blot.” 

Tired as he was, he stooped down 
and dried his signature for me above the 
heating apparatus. 

Such a little man! 
heart ! 

As I closed the door he slid into his 
wicker chair before the great new picture, 
and I knew that he was glad that he 
too had come to “the end of the day.” 

And so we will leave him, aged, 
shrunken, and frail, but undaunted: his 
ideal ever just in front of him, his hands 
busy to serve his brain. 

A pure thinker, a pure liver, and a 
great master ! 


With such a big 




















An etching. 














His Highness Major The Maharajah of Bikanir, A.D.C. K.C.8.1., K C.LE. 
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A Pig-sticking party. 


THE KING OF THE DESERT. 
THE MAHARAJAH OF BIKANIR, K.C.S.1, K.C.LE. 


BY IAN 


a tour in India, one can become 

acquainted with the affairs and 
the inhabitants of a single Native State, 
such a visit will teach one to care more 
about that wonderful Empire than the 
attendance at a score of lectures, or the 
perusal of a hundred books or articles 
could ever achieve. Most of us take 
India so very much for granted; we 
think of it almost as an abstract posses- 
slon—very distant, very picturesque, and 
very contented. We read of its fearful 
famines, its terrible plagues, its devas- 
tating earthquakes, and our sorrow is a 
sort of abstract emotion. When we hear 
of its pageants, its prosperity, and _ its 
loyal princes, our gladness is of that 
impersonal kind which is akin to actual 
indifference. But personal acquaintance 
soon changes all this; and the study of 
one famine camp or one plague-ridden 
district, or the friendship of a few native 
gentlemen, opens the door to wide fields 
of abiding interest, coextensive with life 
itself. 

With the object of communicating a 
few personal impressions of one of the 
native rulers of India, I was privileged to 
write in the PALL Mai MaGazine, four 
years ago, some account of the Coral 
City and the Maharajah of Jaipur. He 
belongs to the ‘old school’ of Maharajahs, 


| SINCERELY believe that if, during 
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and is perhaps its leader. In the follow- 
ing pages I propose to give a sketch, 
however inadequate, of one of the rising 
Chiefs of Rajputana, Sir Ganga Singh, 
Maharajah of Bikanir. 

The story of his family and the kingdom 
which it carved out of the immense 
desert of Marwar (‘the abode of death”) 
is as familiar to every boy in Rajputana as 
is the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus to the schoolchildren of the 
West. It is full of courage and romance 
and adventure ; of wars to win and of 
incessant struggles to hold this second 
State which the family of Rao Siaji had 
founded. But perseverance and pluck 
eventually won the day, and this warrior 
clan of Rahtor Rajputs were triumphant 
in defeating all comers, standing almost 
alone in remaining unconquered by the 
Mahrattas. It was not, however, until 
1818 that the State of Bikanir had any 
dealings with the Home Government ; in 
which year the British Envoy passed 
through this State on his way to Kabul 
and signed a lasting treaty with its 
enlightened Maharajah. From that day 
to this the Government of India has 
found in Bikanir a staunch ally, from the 
Sikh Wars and the Mutiny of long ago to 
the expeditions to China and Somaliland 
of only the other day. So much for the 
history of this unique State in the desert. 





When I first saw Bikanir I thought it 
was either a mirage or a miracle. We 
were travelling in a somewhat leisurely 
train over the rolling sandy waste, with 
no green thing in sight to repose the 
eye, no human being or live animal to 
quicken the interest, when suddenly in 
the far, far distance—perhaps fifteen miles 
away—there came into view a noble 
pile whose whiteness shimmered in the 
morning light. Still closer we came, and 
now we could distinguish walls and 
towers and bastions: it seemed like an 
enchanted castle, a fairy king’s palace 
set in a sea of gold. ‘This was Bikanir, 
a little oasis in a cruel wilderness, a rose 
blossoming in the desert. ‘This was the 
city which the ancestors of Ganga Singh 
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He had been splendidly 
trained for his heavy responsibilities, and 
was peculiarly lucky in the Englishmen 


age of eighteen. 


who surrounded him as a boy. He 
always speaks with especial affection of 
Mr. Bayley (now British Representative 
at Hyderabad), who looked after him as 
a small lad and laid the foundations of 
his Western education ; and of Mr. Brian 
Egerton, who was with him as a guardian 
from the time he left Mayo College (the 
Eton of India) until he became a ruler 
de facto, I need only quote a couple of 
lines from his “maiden speech ” in 1896, 
delivered in proposing the health cf 
His Excellency the Viceroy, to show the 
spirit in which he intended to approach 
his responsibilities ; 

















The Maharajah at one of his famine camps (1899-1900). 


founded five centuries ago, with count- 
less miles of trackless waste between 
their enemies and themselves. In its 
fortress palace twenty Maharajahs have 
subsequently reigned, and my friend is 
the twenty-first in descent from Rao Bika, 
“the King of the Desert.” 

His portrait is, I think, his best intro- 
duction anywhere, ‘Tall, soldierly, ath- 
letic; keen as a lance in work and 
play ; talking English like a Briton, and 
writing it still better; a good host and 
a staunch friend. You would at once 
take Ganga Singh for the best type of 
an English public school man, and in 
ten minutes you would stamp him with 
the highest seal of your approbation by 
classing him as “a prince of good fellows.” 

It is now eight years since the Maha- 
rajah got his full powers, at the early 


“T stand before you as a boy with all 
my work and my trials before me; and it 
is my most earnest wish that I should prove 
myself worthy of the position in which I 
have been placed.” 


No sooner had Ganga Singh ascended 
the gad? than his full powers of con- 
centration and initiative as a statesman 
were put to the test and brilliantly vin- 
dicated. In 1899-1900 the rains com- 
pletely failed, and Bikanir suffered with 
the rest of India from that terrible 
famine which is now historic. Nothing 
daunted by his youth, His Highness set 
to work with characteristic energy and 
self-devotion; he organised his whole 
system of famine relief so well that the 
distress of his starving people was miti- 
gated to a large extent, though the re- 
sources of his State were taxed to the 
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The Bikanir Camel Corps. 











delightful little children, and it is charming to see the affectionate relations which 





uttermost. No mean achievement this 
for a boy of under twenty, to administer 
successfully 23,000 square miles of 
territory, carrying about one million of 
population, in the very darkest hour 
of its need! 

Directly the famine was over he pro- 
ceeded to set his Government in order, 
and to relieve it of some of those 
taints of evil from which few Admini- 
Strations in the East are wholly free. 
He reorganised and purified it until his 
officers, once notoriously corrupt, were 
as honest and single-minded as the 
Prince himself. His next venture was 
further afield, when he accompanied his 
own troops across the sea on the recent 
China Expedition, the first ruling Chief 
to fight for the Empire outside his own 
dominions. He did some first-rate work 
there, for he is an admirable soldier, was 
mentioned in despatches, and gained his 
first decoration, a K.C.I.E., as a reward 
for his services in the Far East. Soon 
after this he came to England for the 
Coronation festivities. His perfect mas- 
tery of the English language stood him 
in good stead throughout this visit, and 
brought him closer to his fellow British 
subjects than perhaps any other Prince 
except the Maharajah Scindia. Well 
might Lord Curzon say at the State 
Banquet at Bikanir in November 1902: 


“The personality and career of no ruling 
chief in India have excited in me a warmer 
interest than those of His Highness, for 
he possesses such keen capabilities, such 
excellent chances, so splendid an opening. 
The four years that have passed since he 
received full powers have been packed full 
with industry and experience of many kinds 
and in many lands. Of all his many honours 
none was so well earned as the gold Kaiser- 
i- Hind medal for his great personal activity 
in the sad famine of two years ago, He 
was his own Famine Officer throughout 
that fearful time, and conducted his cam- 
paign with indefatigable energy and skill.” 





That is the man in public life, as the 
Indian people know him: a character 
full of traits which in England we con- 
sider sympathetic and exemplary. But 
in private life he is a model of what a 
man should be, no matter under what 
skies he may chance to have been born. 
In his own home he is, as I have 
already said, a perfect host. Happily 
married some years ago, he has two 
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exist between them and their father. 
Then he is a sportsman of no ordinary 
skill, as one may judge by the innumer- 
able trophies which decorate the rooms 
in his new home, Lal Garh (the Red 
Palace). Already he has killed thirty 
tigers, as well as bison, bear, and of 
course panthers innumerable; and with 
a gun he can hold his own with any 
first-class English shot. 

Bikanir is a fine sporting territory, 
especially remarkable for the Imperial 
Sand-grouse and the large herds of 
chinkara and black buck, which wander 
over the desert in great numbers. The 
grouse shooting is particularly good, and 
I shall always remember the shoot we 
had one morning as being quite unlike 
anything I had ever seen before. On 
the previous afternoon we motored over 
the desert (the Prince at the wheel) to 
Gajner, his country place about twenty 
miles from Bikanir city, a fascinating 
castle built on the edge of a beautiful 
lake. ‘The following morning we were 
out early in a bullock cart, and success- 
fully stalked a couple of fine bucks, after 
which we proceeded to our butts below 
the castle walls on the far side of the 
lake. We were only two here, with one 
gun apiece; another gun was at a small 
pond some two miles away, and two 
others were stationed at pools five miles 
farther on. Precisely at 8.45 the birds 
began to arrive for their morning drink— 
first in scores and then in hundreds. 
They fly very high and swoop at the 
shot, which makes it rather difficult to 
be sure of killing with the second barrel. 
For two hours exactly this wonderful 
sight continued—birds flocking in from 
every quarter of the compass, swooping, 
circling, disappearing, and then returning 
to the only water in the desert—and by 
eleven o’clock there was not one to be 
seen. In that time we managed to get 
about three hundred birds between us 
at the lake; the other guns had got a 
few, but their chief function was to keep 
the grouse from settling on the smaller 
ponds. It was very hot work, especially 
after ten o’clock, when the sun was 
high; and the subsequent bath and ex- 
cellent breakfast seemed equally memor- 
able events upon a memorable day. In 
the afternoon, before starting back for 
Bikanir, we went to see the wild boars 
fed from the castle wall. At three 
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o'clock every day the head keeper utters an odd cry of invitation, which echoes 





The Palace of Gajner. 
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curiously through the apparently empty 
jungle. The cry is repeated again and 
again ; peacocks fly down to the cleared 
space below, a few partridges assemble, 
and gradually from far and near boars 
and sows and squeakers trot in for their 
daily bread, good grain plentifully poured 
to them out of sacks. 


I have kept until the last the feature 
of the visit which pleased me most. 
It was not his pride in that Camel Corps 
which did such excellent service in 
Somaliland, nor his absorbed interest in 
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But the news spread like wildfire, and for 
the space of an hour the narrow streets 
were filled with people, men, women and 
children, shouting themselves hoarse in his 
praise, and greeting him with demonstra- 
tions of personal affection which were 
quite unmistakable. “ Ahumdén andata/” 
they cried, as they salaamed: ‘ Hail, 
Giver of Grain !” and the cry rang through 
the old-world city from end to end. 

From the city we drove to the palace 
of his ancestors, the glorious building 
which I had seen from miles away, and 
watched the sun set over the desert— 
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A wild boar preserve. 


his public school for the sons of nobles, 
which will have far-reaching and whole- 
some effects upon future relations be- 
tween the ruler and the chieftains under 
him—though both these institutions do 


him the utmost credit. What I most 
admired was the touching and perfect 
confidence which exists between the 
Maharajah and his people. It was most 
forcibly brought to my notice one after- 
noon when he drove me through the 
city. Nobody knew that he was going 
there—we did not know ourselves till a 
quarter of an hour before we started—and 
the first few streets were almost empty. 


with its foreground of railways and hos- 
pitals and telegraphs and electric plant, 
the work of his own initiation. As we 
stood upon its battlements we spoke of 
many things, and I confessed to the 
emotion which I felt at seeing the extra- 
ordinary ovation he had just received in 
the city. Quietly he attributed it to what 
he had been able to do for the people 
during the great famine ; and he added, 
“The famine relief works which I started 
in 1899 achieved something far more 
valuable and important than a mere increase 
of revenue to my State. They brought 
me and my people very close together.” 
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ON!” Guillaume Bouchard 
shouted, crashing his heavy 
fist on the board counter, 

“Napoleon no de grreates’ man en de 

worl’! Dat feller ees Laurier—by Gar, 

Laurier !” 

Moutin, the store-keeper, leaned for- 
ward, his little black eyes sparkling 
with enjoyment of the argument. The 
store was close and hot, and the air 
thick with the reek and fumes of many 
pipes. Here were gathered all the gossips 
and wise men of the tiny Quebec village, 
according to time-worn custom, and the 
debate to-night was an especially good 
one. Old Pére Donvalle nodded slowly ; 
then, in the silence after Guillaume’s 
assertion, he took the clay pipe from his 
mouth, stroked his long gray beard pre- 
meditatively, and spoke : 

“Bon, Guillaume, mon gargon ; eef you 
tink no man so beeg en le monde as 
Laurier, vat you goin’ say ven Ah say dat 
Laurier no so grand as le Jésu Christ! 
Hein ?” 

Murmurs from the group showed that 
this indeed was a hard proposition, and 
they all waited gravely for Bouchard’s 
answer. The low hanging lamp shed but 
weak rays of yellow light that scarcely 
reached the walls, and only vaguely 
illumined the neat rows of frying-pans and 
kettles that were strung in precise lines 
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from the smoke-darkened roof beams. 
The clusters of rubber boots and shoe 
pacs seemed blacker than ever, and the 
bunches of brooms dangled forlornly at 
allangles. Guillaume, a huge lumberman, 
of magnificent physique, viciously gnawed 
a chew of tobacco from his plug, and 
stared fixedly at the open dcor of the big 
round stove, whence came comfortabie 
beams of heat. 

** Ah goin’ say,” he began impressively, 
looking at each face in turn, “ dat Laurier 
young feller yet ! ” 

**Bon, mon garcon, ver’ good.” Pere 
Donvalle smiled approvingly ; the others 
whispered among themselves. 

Moutin tapped Bouchard playfully on 
the ear. ‘“ You and Josephe an’ Raphael 
you got all arrange ’bout Lucille, hein ?” 

“Par Dieu, non,” Josephe Bouchard 
laughed from across the store : “broddaire 
Guillaume ees slow lak’ de molass’ run 
up de hill when she’s col’ !” 

The crowd roared with delight. 

“Qui, so slow lak de moose go ’long 
een de deep snow!” and Raphael St. 
George chuckled. 

Guillaume’s strong heavy face wrinkled 
with amusement, 

“You attends, you fellers: tonight Ah 
goin’ start een hour for camp Seex; be 
back tomor’ aprés-midi, den we mak’ see 
’bout dees affaire: dat agréable ?” 
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“Le camp Seex? why for?” Moutin 
asked. 

“De Boss, he say for me breeng h’up 
de telegramme when she comme; an’, 
maudit, she ees arrive jus’ taim suppaire, 
dam’!” 

“? Ow you goin’?—by de Run ’Roun’ 
or by de Longue Traverse ? ” 

* Ah tink Ah go Longue Traverse ; de 
snow she no so bad for de dog dat 
chemin.” As he spoke Guillaume went 
to the door and opened it. It was a 
glorious midwinter night. At his feet the 
ice-bound river twined its frozen shape 
past the village out to the open country, 
where its contour melted into the white 
that covered everything, and was _ lost. 
The glittering stars sent steel-like shafts 
of light to the earth, while the setting 
moon dispersed the fading shadows and 
glistened on the chimney-pots of the 
compact little mass of houses. Here and 
there shone twinkling lamps that seemed 
to warm Guillaume, notwithstanding the 
bitter sting of freezing in the air. As 
he watched, a figure came running up 
the hill on which the store was built ; it 
reached him. 

“Eh, you grand bébé,” a light cheery 
voice laughed from under a heavy shawl, 
“no tak’ all de door.” ‘The figure brushed 
by him into the house. He followed it. 

** Bien, Lucille, you no go bed t’all?” 
Moutin asked, as he deftly unwound the 
cloth from the girl’s head and throat. 

‘Bien sure, Grandpére, onlee Grand- 
mamman she want for de l’huile a leetle, 
so den Ah come,” and she glanced 
roguishly at the three, Guillaume, J osephe 
and Raphael, who crowded about her as 
close as they could. 

“Petite coquette!” Moutin chortled, 
rubbing his thin worn old hands gleefully 
the while; ‘ef you no know dat dese 
t’ree garcons here, Ah goin’ mak’ de bet 
you no come for de I’huile !” 

“You say too mooch dose tings, 
Grandpére,” but Lucille’s big brown eyes 
danced with mischief, and she tossed her 
head merrily. 

“ Why toi no come to-day cut de wood 
for me?” She took hold of Josephe’s 
coat. “Lazee, hein? Bah, mauvais gar- 
con !” 

“No lazee tall, Lucille; onlee Guil- 
laume an’ Josephe an’ moi, we mak’ 
arrange for no go cut wood, no do notting 
teel you say wat mans we tree you goin’ 
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“ C’est viai.” “ Si, dat trrue !” the other 
two answered together, 

Most of the group that had been in the 
store had gone home ; those that remained 
smothered their chucklings to listen. 

The girl looked at the three big men 
in pretty defiance. ‘ You tink you all 
som’ting magnifique for to mak’ sooch 
talk to moi! Bon! Ah goin’ see wat you 
do! Ca for you!” and she snapped her 
fingers in derision. 

“Par Dieu!” growled Raphael good- 
naturedly, making a grab for her. 

She was too quick, picking up the oil- 
can, her shawl, and darting out of the 
door, apparently all in one motion. 

‘The three stared at one another. 

** Sapristi ! you, Guillaume, by Gar, you 
was de wan wat say for do dees way weet 
la petite! Sacrée, eet no goin’ worrk !” 

“ Nev’ min’, garcons, ev’'ting be fus’- 
class by’m-by.” 

Moutin climbed slowly on the sugar 
barrel to put out the lamp as he spoke. 

‘Adolphe Moutin, you grand scelerat, 
you ben say jus’ sam’ lak dat two-t'ree- 
four week, an’ she mak’ alway laff to we 
tree 1” 

The wizened old man looked. down 
from his perch among the rubber boots, 
and shook his bent forefinger at the three 
upturned faces, 

“You leesten wat de ol’ Adolphe 
he tell to you: dat idee you have ees 
numéro 1; go lak’ dat leetle taim’, an’ 
she leesten by’m-by!” — Pu-u-u-ufiff! 
They were in the dark except for the faint 
snow glow that came through the misted 
windows. Moutin scrambled down. 

“Garcons,” he whispered, ‘‘Ah no 
goin’ cut wood nonplus! Bravo, Adolphe ; 
bon Gar!” 

The old fellow snickered and wheezed 
in great glee, then he pushed the others. 
** Allez, allez; Ah goin’ sleep; bon soi’! 
Lonne chance !” 

“Bon soi’, bon soi’, Moutin,” and the 
three departed, leaving him to lock up 
with the ponderous key that scraped and 
squeaked shrilly in its lock. 

** Be back to-mor’ certain ?” 

* Bien sur,” Guillaume answered as he 
turned in at the little gate in the picket 
fence that surrounded his tiny home. 
** Au revoir.” 

* Au revoir, Guillaume.” 

Che other two passed on, the sound of 
their voices sinking gradually away down 
the silent road, 
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“‘He hurried frantically on, the dogs, their harness dragging, following behind.” 
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Guillaume pushed his door open and 
walked in. A warm little blaze flickered 
and fluttered on the stone hearth, its 
light showing up the coloured prints and 
old-fashioned pictures on the low walls. 
In the centre of these was a large one of 
Laurier ; Bouchard looked at it for an 
instant 

““H’m, Napoleon!” he muttered sar- 
castically, and went up the narrow 
creaking stairs. 

“Guillé, c’est toi?” came a strange 
thin voice from behind a partition. 

“Qui, Mamman. Ah goin’ camp Seex 
jus’ queeck.” 

“Ket ver’ col’, hein, Guillé ?” 

“No so bad lak’ las’ night, Mamman.,” 

“You comme back tomor’, je sup- 
pose ?” : 

“Qui, Mamman. Bon soi’, Chérie.” 

* Bon soi’, mon fils!” 

Guillaume went to his corner of the 
sleeping attic, found his heavy mits and 
stockings, his coarse woollen muffler, and 
his sheepskin-lined capote ; then he went 
softly down again. From a cupboard he 
got some meat and bread, and stuffed it 
in his great pockets. 

“By Gar, eet plenty col’,” he whis- 
pered to himself as he closed the door 
tightly behind him, ‘The dogs in the warm 
thatched stable whimpered and whined 
as he came among them. “ Nannette, 
Mouton, Pierrot, Vitesse,” he whistled 
softly. Like grey shadows the four 
rustled from their hay beds and scampered 
out. Quickly he harnessed them to the 
light sledge and sat himself comfortably 
on it. “Marche!” and away they went 
out cf the yard gate, flying down the 
silvery road, and from that into the 
sombreness of the mute forest. On and 
on, now across openings between the 
trees where the snow shone cold and 
brilliant, now through tall majestically 
silent groves of heavy Norway pine, then 
down to and along the frozen river, where 
the night light was perfect. Foxes scuttled 
away before this thing that moved so fast 
and so quietly, and once, as the whee-ing 
sledge passed under a gigantic fir, an 
owl, startled from its watching, gave a 
muffled hoo! and sailed over his head to 
the darker shades of the forest on the 
other bank. 


De Queene she come, de Queene she go, 
Aussi lak’ dat weet oddaire ; 

But Laurier, he no so slow, 
By Gar, he liv’ for evaire ! 
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Guillaume chanted thus as the dogs 
rushed easily on, his weight having but 
little effect onthem because of the excellent 
crust. Travelling rapidly, the swift motion 
created a drowsiness; try as he would 
his eyelids would droop, and in this semi- 
conscious state he imagined that he was 
talking to Lucille : 

“You no marrie moi?” he muttered 
thickly, then a pause. ‘Ah loove you so 
mooch, petite, mak’ nice home, ev'ting 
pour toi.” Another pause. “Ah know 
Josephe he loove you, an’ Raphael aussi ; 
but moi—Ha! Ah loove you lak’ Laurier 
he loove le Canadaw!” A long silence 
this time; then: ‘ Fair play for tree? Bon, 
Ah’m satisfy, but wen you goin’ decider ?” 
A short hesitation, and he hurried on, his 
words clear and strong: ‘You say you 
goin’ marier de man dat have bessis’ 
courage?” In an instant he spoke again : 
* Ah oon’stan’, petite ; Ah goin’ try !” 

Just then the sledge struck a branch 
that had been frozen; it lurched, rose 
on one runner, then settled back with a 
crash, This thoroughly wakened Bou- 
chard, and he began to whistle jauntily. 
As the stars dimmed one by one and the 
air became sharper and more biting, he 
guided the dogs off the river on toa 
wood road. Along this they dashed, 
cleverly avoiding the deep ruts made by 
the log sledges from day to day, as they 
transported monstrous logs from the cut- 
tings to the river landings. 

When the chill grays and blues of a 
winter dawn lightened the eastern horizon, 
Guillaume reached camp Six. ‘The men 
were just getting up, and the smoke from 
the cook fires rose straight and stiff into 
the air. 

The foreman ran out. ‘“ Holy tickets ! 
I’m glad ye’ve come !” 

“Wat's mattaire?” Bouchard asked, as 
he stood up slowly, stiff from the long 
ride. 

“Mike Lawson dam’ near cut his leg 
off yesterday ; he’s purty near dead now, 
but if any one can save him you can, by 
taking him as quick as God’ll let you 
with your dogs. ‘The horses couidn’t get 
down to the village now !” 

Guillaume stood still a moment, then, 
the facts having thoroughly soaked into 
his mind,—‘‘ Bon,” he said, “Ah talk’ 
heem ; but dogs mus’ have for eat !” 

“Sure, man, sure: hurry up, by Jimminy, 
hurry up!” 

Bouchard got some food for the four 
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dogs that stood panting from their fast 
pace, and while they ate he swallowed a 
steaming hot pan of tea and gulped down 
a handful of bread and pork. 

‘“Readee!” he shouted. Five men 
carefully brought the unfortunate Lawson 
to the sledge. The man was as weak as 
a child, and suffering great pain. His 
left leg was swathed in strips of cloth, 
blankets, anything that they could find 
in camp to stop the bleeding; but the 
red flow had soaked through, and it 
turned black in the freezing air. 

* Easy, boys, easy !” Lawson whispered, 
as they laid him on a pile of bagging 
which Guillaume had fastened to the 
sledge. ‘Thanks, boys! you've been 
mighty good to me,” the poor fellow 
called weakly, as Bouchard seated himself 
on the little space he had left at the 
rear of the sledge for the purpose. 

“ That’s O.K, Mike; good luck to ye, 
son!” the whole crew shouted as they 
sped off. 

The dogs did their best, Guillaume 
urging them on from time to time; but 
what with the heavy load and the run 
they had just finished, the pace was not 
as fast as before. ‘The sun was up now, 
but its rays could barely be felt; pale 
and sickly it looked, peering out now 
and then from the heavy, soggy masses of 
snow-clouds. ‘They came to the river 
again ; the speed increased here. 

*’Ow was dat you cut " 

Cra-a-a-ck ! Sw-a-a-sssssh! The ice, 
thin here over swift water, had let them 
through, dogs, sledge and all! Guillaume 
grabbed the wounded man by his capote 
collar; they both went under for an 
instant, but luckily when the ice broke 
it did so over a large circumference, and 
when Bouchard came to the surface, 
pulling Lawson after him, they had not 
been swept under the ice beyond by the 
current, 

“Oh Dieu, Oh Dieu!” Guillaume 
shouted this again and again in his ex- 
citement and fear for Lawson. ‘The 
latter had lost consciousness. By dint 
of crushing the weak edges of the hole 
with his free arm, Guillaume reached 
strong ice and struggled out, dragging 
the other. He stared at the senseless 
man. 

“Oh, bon Dieu an’ Laurier, wat do? 
wat do?” 

He felt the man’s pulse ; it was fairly 
strong. Ice was forming on both of 
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them ; indeed, when Guillaume moved 
even now, his clothes crackled. 

‘‘Eet two mile’ a half fom here ; Ah 
goin’ carry heem, par Dieu !” 

No sooner had he decided what to do, 
than he did it. 

He got Lawson on his own powerful 
back, with the cut leg stuck forward through 
the crook of his arm, and he started. 

The violent exertion soon warmed him 
through, but the other’s clothes froze fast 
to Guillaume’s. He hurried frantically 
on, the dogs, their harness dragging, 
following behind. In less than an hour 
he saw the village in the white distance, 
and renewed his efforts. Pére Donvalle 
saw him coming, and men came out 
to help. Josephe and Raphael were the 
first to reach him. P 

“Dat too dam’ bad!” Josephe said, 
as Guillaume, breathless, gasped out the 
story. 

“Tak’ heem queeck to le Docteur,— 
queeck you can!” he begged, as _ the 
other two relieved him of his heavy load. 

They staggered off, Guillaume coming 
more slowly. 

As he drew nearer his eyes sought 
Lucille’s home ;_ he looked, but somehow 
he could not find it in its accustomed 
place. He rubbed his face and searched 
again ; then he saw a few charred embers, 
that was all. A pang of agony went 
through his every fibre. 

“Lucille! Lucille!” he cried aloud, 
and ran on. 

With tears in his eyes he came to the 
house, and was dully looking at the 
remains, when an adored voice called 
“Guillaume, grand bébé!” He looked 
up at the heavens first, and then saw 
Lucille coming from a neighbour’s house. 

“Dieu and Laurier, merci! ” 

“You Mamman? an’ Grandmamman, 
an’ Adolphe?” He scarcely dared listen to 
her answer. : 

“All sauf by Raphael an’ Josephe ; 
dey have du grrand courage !” 

His heart sank within him at her words, 
and he suddenly realised that he was 
terribly cold; he turned away sadly, 
when she spoke again. 

‘* Toi aussi, you have dugrand courage!” 

He came back swiftly, his arms half 
outstretched, then he remembered the 
arrangement : no, he could not in honour 
take advantage of Josephe and Raphael’s 
absence to glorify himself. 

“Wen you are dress and warrm an’ 
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have eat, come to de store—Ah have 
som’ting for to say.” Lucille disappeared 
in the house. 

Witt a feeling of an impending great 
event Guillaume changed his clothes, had 
a drink of “ w’iskey blanc,” a bite to eat, 
then he rushed out, having scarcely told 
his mother anything, though she clamoured 
for information. 

To his astonishment the store was 
crowded when he got there; every one 
of the village was on hand, all in their 
best clothes. He did not understand. 

“Ah ha, Guillaume! wat Ah tell to 
you?” Old Moutin grinned. “ Lucille she 
goin’ mak’ choose maintenant ! ” 

The faces, the kettles, the boots, every- 
thing danced for a moment before 
Guillaume’s eyes, but he pulled himself 
together. Josephe and Raphael came 
then, and the three stood silently. 

A happy laugh, a little song, and Lucille 
appeared. ‘The three drew long breaths. 

“Pat Lawson, ’ow ees hee ?” she asked 
of Josephe. 

The latter coughed, stuttered, and 
looked at Raphael, who nodded solemnly. 
“De Docteur say he goin’ get well, but 
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dat eef Guillaume had no breeng heem 
so fas’, den—la mort!” 

‘The crowd sighed in admiration. 

“Merci, my broddaire an’ my fren’ !” 
Bouchard stammered. 

“No merci necessaire; dees ees fair 
play een honeur ! ” Raphael answered, and 
the three drew themselves up proudly. 

The girl looked at each keenly. ‘ Pleas’ 
go dere,” she said, pointing to an open 
space by the counter. ‘Then she was 
silent. Men and women stood on 
cracker boxes, bags of flour, anything 
that would lift them up, for was this not 
the engagement of their favourite to one 
of three men that worshipped her, and 
for each of whom she had a warm corner 
in her heart ? 


“My fren’s, Ah goin’ marrie dees 
man!” She ran lightly across and threw 


her arms about one of the three. 

The group laughed and shouted, cheer- 
ing and crying out good fortune and 
happiness. ‘Then they all departed 
silently, leaving the girl and her choice, 
while the snowflakes drifted slowly to 
earth and the church bell tolled the 
Vesper hour, 


ON YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 
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EARTS dearest, do the thrushes sing of me 
H In Surrey lanes, these first glad days of spring? 
Here on our Yorkshire wolds, on wayward wing 
The curlews tell their heart-plaint, murmuring, 
““We knew and loved her once, but where is she?” 


The yellow cowslip dancing on the lea, 

The shy, sweet violet in her mossy nest, 

And pale primrose Earth gathers to her breast, 

Call to the wind that climbs the mountain crest, 
“OQ wandering wind, we loved her,—where is she?” 


O wandering wind, it thou my love shouldst see 
In thy wild flight by moor and mead and hill, 
Tell her what grief my lonely heart doth fill, 
And say on Yorkshire wolds the cry is still, 


From bird and bursting blossom, “ Where is she ?” 
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“A man appeared leading a spare horse.” 


THE TRAIL OF THE PIONEER. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 


MINER IN THE GULF COUNTRY 


OF AUSTRALIA. 
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Il THE RUSH AT CROCODILE CROSSING. 


URGOONA is a hot, sulphurous- 
smelling township of about 
eight hundred inhabitants, seven 

hundred of whom are engaged in the 
copper-mining industry or in the dis- 
pensing of a certain curious liquid 
constituted largely of vitriol to those so 
employed. Of the population not covered 
by the above description 99 per cent. 
are card-sharpers and_ such-like, who 
consider it their duty to relieve the miners 
of their money as fast as they get it, and 
to receive with open arms the chance new 
chum who forms the remaining 1 per cent. 
of the people, so long as his money lasts. 

There is, of course, no law in Murgoona, 
unless that recognised by each man as 
best suited to himself. ‘There are no 
religious bodies,—not even the Salvation 
Army,—and this is a significant fact to 
those who know the enterprising nature 
of that organisation ; and, according to the 
men, “Sunday never comes farther up the 
line than C——-,” many miles off. 

The miners themselves, however, are in 
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reality as good a body of men as can 
be found anywhere in the British Empire. 
They have only one failing, and they 
know it. 

‘“Lor’, boss! if we didn’t drink the 
stagger-juice no one would,” said one 
to me recently, “and then how would 
Sharkley, Lette, O’Brian, Hetherington, 
Dunmore and the other poor publicans 
live ?” 

I did not suggest that it would make 
little difference to any one except the 
card-sharping fraternity whether they lived 
or not. I knew that would not be in 
accordance with the system of logic in 
vogue in any Queensland mining camp. 
I pointed out, however, that the gentle- 
men in question had in all probability 
already made sufficient capital out of the 
men to keep them in affluence for the rest 
of their lives. 

But it was of no use my endeavouring 
to start an anti-dilute-sulphuric-acid- 
drinking campaign in Northern Queens- 
land, and I was well aware of that fact. 
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The miners think it their duty to “stand 
by the hotel-keeper,” as they say, and 
while in town they certainly do so. They 
do not wish to be in town, however, for 
they are mostly wandering back-blockers. 
‘The atmosphere of a closely-packed settle- 
ment stifles them, and they long for the 
freedom of the bush, with the sky for their 
roof, their own claims for their domain, 
and the chances of wresting a fortune 
from Nature’s grasp as their hope. 

But they cannot work independently 
against adverse circumstances. ‘Their 
means of providing life’s necessaries be- 
come exhausted, and then they are forced 
to betake themselves to the nearest centre 
where they can find employment for 
wages, in the service of some of the large 
mining companies round whose mines 
the towns are always built. Thus it is 
that the miners in Murgoona, when they 
are able to amass sufficient funds to enable 
them to start out for themselves again, 
invariably form into small prospecting 
parties, and set out for whatever district 
has yielded the latest favourable reports. 

Often, too, if a “rush” breaks out to 
what promises to be a lasting field, or 
one that will sell to British capitalists, 
the hotel-keepers ‘‘grubstake” men to 
work for them: that is, they provide 
the miners with food and water and take 
half the profits in the venture. This 
applies on all mineral fields, whether of 
gold, silver, tin, wolfram, or copper ; and 
as a result some of the most famous 
working mines are owned by the drink- 
selling gentry of the neighbourhood. But 
all ‘rushes ” do not develop into payable 
fields, although occasionally one stands 
out prominently as having been the cause 
of the “rise” of some individual, and 
many surprise people by results exceeding 
all expectation. On the other hand some 
“rushes ” occasion surprise from quite a 
different reason, and the Crocodile Creek 
Rush was one of the latter kind. 

Crocodile Creek is one of the largest 
tributaries of the Walsh River, It is one 
of the few channels which carry water 
all the year round, and flows through a 
series of mountain gullies over a rocky 
bottom in which numerous deep holes 
have been worn by the swirling action of 
the grit-charged torrents of Christmas 
time, when deflected from their onward 
course bya dioritic bluff. Gold has been 


found in the sands of Crocodile Creek, 
but no one troubled about that metal 





while copper stood at £69 a ton; but 
although the country around looked very 
promising, nothing in the way of copper 
had been found in any of the many reefs, 
and consequently nearly all prospectors 
had gone farther out in hopes of striking 
the famous Croydon belt. 

Our mines on Pelican Creek were being 
developed under the care of our comrades, 
so feeling competent to handle success- 
fully some additional properties, the Shadow 
and I had gone out prospecting. On the 
evening of the second day we camped on 
the banks of a large creek, a few hundred 
yards north of where the track leading 
from some prosperous mines to Murgoona 
crossed. We had hobbled our horses out 
for the night, and were preparing our 
evening meal, when a man leading a spare 
horse rode down the opposite bank, swam 
the horses across, and galloped away to 
the east at a great pace. 

“That fellow is in a hurry, I reckon,” 
said the Shadow, as the rider disappeared 
over a ridge. 

“He'll have to ride faster still if he 
means to catch to-morrow-morning’s mail 
at Murgoona,” I answered, “I suppose 
he is a despatch-rider from some of the 
Bonanza group of mines.” 

“Don’t know,”  grunted 
“Tucker’s ready.” 

It was now dark, and we sat round our 
camp fire and dined, paying more attention 
to the snakes and centipedes that insisted 
on joining our little party than to the 
plashing in the pool beside us. Suddenly, 
however, there was a series of louder 
sounds from the water, as if some heavier 
body had come out for its supper. 

“The crocodiles are lively to-night,” 
I remarked. ‘We'll go and shoot some 
when the moon rises.” 
“ Darn the crocs!” ejaculated Shadow, 
helping another centipede into the fire 
with his boot ; ‘I would rather have them 
around me than most men,” 

“Can yez spare me a bit ov tucker, 
bhoys? Oi’ve lost mine in the water, an’ 
I’m as hungry as a Chinaman.” The 
speaker was a tattered, corrugated-faced 
specimen of humanity, and as he stood 
before us the water ran from his clothes 
in streams. 

* Great howling centipedes ! ” exclaimed 
Shadow: “has ye just crossed that pool 
among the crocs ?” 

“T had to cross somewhere. 
left me, and I saw your fire 


Shadow. 


Me mate 
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“Was that your mate who crossed on 
horseback ?” I cried. 

“T don’t know, boss. All I knows is 
that me mate cleared out with both our 
horses, and Pat Regan’s left again.” 

“ Ah well, Patrick,” I said, “ have some- 
thing to eat in the meantime, and we'll see 
what can be done for you in the morning.” 

“T say, boss,” began Patrick, after satis- 
fying his hunger, “is a claim any good to 
yez, like it is to some ov the other fellows 
in town ?” 

“JT hardly understand you, Pat. It 
depends largely on 
the claim.” 

“T mean, a claim 
supposed to be good 
but ain’t. Can’t you 
sell that sort of 
thing to Johnnies 
that don’t know no 
better, like the way 
Sharkley and old 
Flannigan does ?” 

“ Tam afraid not, 
Pat. You see our 
ideas of right and 
wrong are different 
from those held by 
such _ gentlemen. 
Are you a_ crook 
claim finder?” 

‘Be Gorrah, I 
isn’t. Me mate 
Shandy Bob an’ me 
were looking over 
them ridges for 
copper outcrops. 
Bob had been ‘pull- 
ing me leg so much 
that when I went 
down to the water 
to fill a water-bag, 
I thought it would 
be grand fun to make Shandy think I 
had struck gold. So I took one or two 
slugs I got over at Croydon from the 
lining of me trousers, an’ put them in 
the lid of me billy, with some sand. I 
took the stuff up to where Shandy was, 
an’ tould him to wash it out, as it looked 
like stuff I had seen before carrying 
good gold. He called me a fool for not 
knowing no better, but he washed out 
the billy lid an’ got my slugs, an’ then, 
by the powers, you should have seen him. 
‘Where did you get it?’ he cried. ‘Down 
there,’ I tells him: ‘ will we go and peg 
the place out?’ ‘You go and get some 





***He washed out the billy lid an’ got my slugs.’” 
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more,’ he says ; and as I had another slug 
or two, I goes away laughing to myself. 
Before I got down, though, I thought 
that I would have a share of the work 
of washing out the river myself, and that 
it was a mighty big contract to take 
on for nothing but getting even with 
Sob. I turned to go back an’ tell him 
all. But, be the powers, all I saw of him 
when I got to the foot of the hill was a 
cloud of dust kicked up by his horse 
makin’ for. Murgoona, and the ould 
haythen had my horse with him too,” 

The Shadow and 
I laughed. It was 
not often that the 
hotel-keeping crowd 
and their followers 
“fell in,” as Shadow 
put it. But Shandy 
Bob was known to 
be one of Shark- 
ley’s satellites, so 
they were likely to 
be led into error 
this time. Of 
course there would 
be a “rush,” and 
they would “ grub- 
stake” every man 
who could not hold 
out on his own 
account, And 
equally certain was 
it that the thirst- 
quenching fraternity 
would lose on the 
transaction, unlcss 
they could sell their 
worthless shows to 
new chums—which 
game I intended 
to frustrate if pos- 
sible. 

During the night we crossed the creek 
and pegged the banks for half a mile 
farther up the stream. This we did to 
draw the ‘rush’ away from our camp, for 
they would assuredly cluster round the 
supposed good ground which they would 
naturally expect Pat to have secured. We 
did not wish to remove our camp, nor 
have a crowd such as we expected near 
us while we were prospecting. 

About noon the following day the rush 
began to arrive. First came Sharkley, 
mounted on a thoroughbred racehorse. 
“Where was the gold found?” he yelled 
to Pat as he came up. 
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‘He began pacing off the ground on which stood our tent.” 


Shadow and I kept out of sight. 

“Didn't Bill tell ye?” inquired Pat, 
apparently surprised at being asked. 

“No,” roared Sharkley, jumping off. 
“Ah, you haven’t had the sense to peg 
it out, I see: I'll soon fix that.” 

He began pacing off the ground on 
which stood our tent, but stopped when 
Shadow put in an appearance. 

“Go on,’ advised my companion. 
“We want to know the measurements 
around this place.” 


“When did you get here?” cried 
Barkham. 

““\We were here almest as soon as the 
gold.” 


‘“‘ Where is it?” 

“Tt ain’t here.” 

“*T know that, you idiot!” 

“ An’ you won’t see it this rush, you 
galvanised streak of misery !” 

“Let the man alone, 
ordered. 

** He called me an idiot, boss.” 


Shadow,” I 
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“Then thrash him after- 
wards if you like. I need 


you just now.” 

Shadow turned, and saw 
what I had seen the moment 
before ; and taking advantage 
of this opportunity, Barkham 
wriggled down the _ slope, 
swam the creek, and ran to 
where he could now see the 
ground was pegged. Mean- 
while the ‘rush’ had arrived. 
First came some riders, then 
Flannigan driving tandem in 
a sulky, followed by more 
riders. A crowd of cyclists 
and people on foot connected 
them with several buggies and 
other slower-moving convey- 
ances, and alongside one a 
camel strode cumbrously with 
an Afghan upon its back. 
Some Chinese and __ loafers 
made up the rest, but the only 
genuine ones among the lot 
were the men on foot and 
two or three riders. 

“Where is it?” the leaders 
sang out, as they approached 
the crossing. 

‘The Shadow silently pointed 
to the pegged ground, and the 
heterogeneous mob_ plunged 
into the water and followed 
Sharkley along the other side. 

“The circus is about to start, I 
reckon,” remarked Shadow, who had now 
recovered his equanimity, aiming a piece 
of ironstone at a crocodile’ basking on the 
rocks in the pool. 

“Well, our pegs will hold all the 
ground we want,” I rejoined ; “so we can 
go on with our own search for copper.” 

“Can yez do with an Irishman in your 
party ?” asked Pat. “Shure an’ I know 
copper as well as any man, for I’ve been 
in North Queensland the last twenty 
years,” 

“We'll take you in company just now 
at any rate, Pat; but don’t go finding 
more gold.” 

Pat grinned, and shook his fist at the 
form of his late partner, whom we could 
see driving in pegs adjoining our own ; and 
while the men of the ‘rush’ scrambled 
for what they considered the best ground 
near the discovery claim, we walked up 
the slopes on our own side of the creek 
and put forth much muscular energy in 
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breaking the tops of ironstone reefs in the 
hope of finding traces of copper. 

We continued our efforts until well on 
in the afternoon ; and then Pat uttered an 
exclamation and threw a piece of some 
metallic substance tome. ‘“‘ What do yez 
call that ?’ he said. 

I looked at the specimen. It was 
heavy and of a greenish grey colour, but 
it was not copper ore. That I knew. 
“Ts there much of this, Pat ?” I inquired, 
scratching its surface with my _ pocket- 
knife to determine its hardness. 

“The strike is over a quarter of a mile 
long, an’ it is two feet thick——” 

“ An’ if the darned stuff goes down to 
where Jimmy Squarefoot stays,” added 
Shadow, who had gone over to Pat’s find, 
“ only the old fellow himself can say how 
much there is.” 

**What is it anyhow ?” 

I turned quickly, for the speaker was 
neither Pat nor Shadow, and beheld a 
very tall individual 
with a face the 
colour of copper, and 
bare arms lke the 
trunks of pandanus 
trees. He had 
evidently crossed 
from the ‘rush’ on 
the other side of the 
creek. ‘‘ Have you 
given it best over 
there ?” I asked. 

“T Lave: 
stranger 


the 
responded 
gruffly. ‘ What is 
that stuff you have 
in your hand ?” 

“T don’t know.” 
[ poured a little nitric 
acid on the material 
and applied the blade 
of my knife. “It 
isn’t copper, it isn’t 
wolfram, it isn’t 
molybdenite—for 
that is silvery white 
and of the nature of 
' graphite to the touch. 
It does not appear 
to be — silver, for 
.o.+« Wel men, I 
don’t know what this 
is, but I will assay 
it to-night.” 

Shadow and Pat 
picked up their tools 
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and went on with their work, but the 
visitor stood still and assumed a sullen 
expression. 

“Have any 
gold yet?” I 
sociable, 

“No; and it ain't likely they ever will 
on Crocodile Creek.” 

“Do you think. there is 
there ?” 

“T am darned well sure of it; but say, 
who started this rush? What is the rush 
for anyhow? An’ why are your people 
not in it ?” 

I explained that we had camped on 
the creek before the rush took place, and 
were prospecting for copper. 

“Well, all I can say is that if I had the 
fellows that started this rush out here, I’d 
put them through as good as a smelting 
furnace. I’ve lost the little bit of cash I 
was savin’ over it, an’ I suppose other 
boys are just as bad.” 


of your people struck 
inquired, wishing to be 


no 


gold 


“*Is there much of this, Pat?’” 
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“TI thought you were all working for the 
hotel-keepers ? ” 

“Not now. The darned skunks _pro- 
mised to back us up, but they left this 
afternoon when they saw that only iron- 
stone stuck to the pan. It ain’t any good 
to any man.” 

‘Only working miners are here now, 
then ?” : 

“Yes, the poor beggars that work are 
still here. They won’t let their hopes go 
down, although there ain’t any chance of 
gettin’ gold. We all know what the town 
life and working for companies is.” 

“Well, come down to our camp with 
me. I wish to try an experiment.” 

We walked down the hill, followed 
soon after by Shadow and Pat, who 
guessed that something was about to 
happen. Reaching the tent, I gave the 
stranger a piece of the unknown mineral 
to ‘dolly ” (crush into powder), and while 
Shadow prepared tea I put ten grains of 
the powder into a small crucible with 
some nitric acid and placed it on the 
ashes beside our billy. Some of the 
other minets had now given up work in 
despair, and had wandered down on the 
other bank of the creek opposite our 
camp. 

“Ts it a strike?” cried some, seeing 
the burette and other testing appliances 
in my hand. ‘There was silence for a 
moment as I added hydrochloric acid 
and waited for a precipitate to form. 

“No,” cried the tall stranger ruefully, 
“no such luck ; we are on the losing side 
again, boys, and there is no help for it.” 

“You are in a darned mighty hurry,” 
complained Shadow, who with Pat and 
the stranger had been hanging over the 
“test” breathlessly. ‘The stuff hasn’t 
had time to come down yet.” 

‘An’ it never will, because it ain’t ther 
to come,” answered the miner. 

“You seem to know a darned lot too 
much about it. How do you know what 
the boss is looking for?” spoke Shadow 
aggressively. 

“He is testing for silver, and there 
should be a white precipitate, which 
should turn black on exposure to sun- 
light—and there isn’t. No, you needn't 
think I want to trade on that little 
knowledge, boys. It was knowing too 
much that first sent me up here to this 
God-forsaken country.” 

I looked at the. man, surprised at the 
change in his speech; and it dawned upon 
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me that he was another of that great army 
of ‘‘men with a past,” that forms such 
a large part of the North Queensland 
population, But Shadow was crushing 
another sample of the same stone. Pat 
was smoking, evidently lost in the pro- 
fundity of his thoughts, the stranger 
was gloomily silent, and the men opposite 
discussing the best means of getting back 
to Murgoona. 

Soon Shadow sieved the ore and placed 
another ten grains in a beaker, with a 
solution of cyanide of potassium from my 
portable chemical case ; and when he went 
out and placed the vessel on the ashes 
again, most of the men, seeing that an 
important test of something was being 
made, came over the creek and clustered 
round silently. I allowed the suspected 
ore to digest for ten minutes, then 
hurriedly removed it and added some 
nitric acid. 

All eyes watched the result ; then, as 
several seconds passed and_ no precipitate 
came down, a sigh of disappointment rose 
from all. 

“Give it time, boys,” I said; “the 
solution is too hot yet w 

“There it goes, boys. Look!” yelled 
a little miner excitedly, as a white pow- 
dery substance began to fall in snowy 
flakes through the liquid. 

“It’s only lead,” spoke another man; 
“there’s £5 15s. a ton charged on lead 
for realisation. £1 tos. for smelting ; 
and as it will cost over a couple of 
sovereigns to team it from here, we'll 
just lose a sovereign a ton and work 
for nothing on that stuff, allowing that it 
goes over 30 per cent.” 

** But it ain’t lead,” exclaimed another 
miner: ‘lead would have shown in the 
first test with the nitric.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter to us what the 
darned stuff is, anyhow,” put in the tall 
stranger; “it isn’t copper and it isn’t 
silver, it isn’t gold and it isn’t wolfram or 
molybdenite, and nothing else will pay to 
work here ; and if it did, it isn’t ours. It 
all belongs to these people here.” 

“*T wish to know who started this rush 
to Crocodile Creek,” spoke a bull-necked 
man known as the Bruiser among his 
fellows: ‘I would see that they didn’t 
start any more rushes for some time.” 

I moved out into the fast fading day- 
light with the test tube of the material 
in my hand. “I don’t think you have 
cause to blame any one for this rush,” I 
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said; “you simply rushed the wrong 
thing.” 

“What!” yelled all, “ What do you 
mean, boss ?” 

“Just that the rush is about to start 
now. There is as much of this stuff 
within a few feet of the surface as will 
pay you all sufficient to enable you to go 
prospecting again. 

“What is it, boss? For Heaven’s sake, 
tell us. What is it?” 

I held up the tube in my hand, and as 
the sun’s last rays fell on it, it slowly 
turned purple, then violet black, > “It is 
what is technically known as embolite,” 
I said, “or in other words, chlorobromide 
of silver.” 

“But its value, boss? What is it 
worth ?” 

“The latest quotation for silver is 
2s. 4d. an ounce,—and” (I filtered the 
black powder from its solution, and made 
a rough calculation) “as nearly as I can 
figure out just now, without more accurate 
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to the ton.” 


Crocodile Creek silver mines are at 
present worked by the best community 
of miners in the district. ‘They formed 
themselves into a syndicate, so as to 
concentrate part of their labour on one 
or two deep-level shafts, while the others 
kept the whole party in funds by the ore 
derived from the surface workings. What 
those deep levels will develop into, no 
man can yet tell, but the prospects are 
highly encouraging. ‘There is much sorrow 
and bewailing among a certain fraternity in 
Murgoona over the “hard luck” at losing 
both the share in a good property and 
twenty men’s thirst at the same time 
One of them made an attempt to open 
a saloon at the Creek workings ; but the 
team bringing out the vile fluid met with 
an accident, for which (I suspect, although 
I do not absolutely know) my tall friend 
and the Shadow were responsible. 


MAY IN A PARIS GARDEN. 


BY KATHERINE MANN. 


ID fast from the street 
Through a gateway barred, 


Lies an Eden sweet 

Where great trees keep guard 
O’er an old-world spot 
Of the Bois forgot 

By time’s hurrying feet. 


In its calyx deep 
The moss rosebud rocks ; 
The marigolds peep 
‘Neath the hollyhocks ; 
And the fleur-de-lys 
With each hour’s increase 
Her white heart unlocks, 





In the honied haunt 
Where the pollen clings 

There is dulcet chaunt 
Of untiring wings ; 

And butterflies rest 

On the lily’s breast 
With poised flutterings. 


The pink chestnut shakes 
Her scents on the lawn; 
The acacia wakes 
By the fountain’s faun ; 
And the lime-buds, nursed 
By the sun, have burst 
To the summer’s dawn, 
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THE.STORY OF A PUPPET-SHOW. 


HOW A LITTLE FRENCH BOY FOUNDED THE FINEST 
MARIONETTE-THEATRE IN THE WORLD. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


“And now. . 


we will see the puppet-play, for I am of opinion there must be some novelty 


in it.” ‘Some!’ exclaimed Master Peter; ‘sixty thousand novelties shali you see in this play of 


mine !’” 


HE puppet-show 
man, who has 
held the world 
fascinated by 
his wooden or 
pasteboard 
figures from 
time imme- 
morial, has 
evidently no 
intention of re- 

linquishing his sovereignty over the big 

and little people who invariably compose 
his audience. And I, as one of his old 
and most faithful subjects, can but 

applaud him for coming to so good a 

resolution. For we Olympians, insensible 

though we seem to the delights and 
amusements of children, throw off the 
mask of parental dignity when his puppets 
begin to move ; we find ourselves laugh- 


Lhe Adventures of Don Quixote de La Mancha. 


ing as heartily as the youngest spectator 
over their comical antics; we lose our- 
selves, at times, in the story they mimic 
so humanly ; we forget, in short, how old 
we have grown; and how many years it 
is since we first came under the influence 
of the man with the marionettes. 

My reason for crediting the puppet- 
show man with a determination not to 
allow his art to decline is that there are 
signs in Paris, at the present time, that 
he is fast becoming a very important 
personage in the theatrical world. I know 
of at least two marionette-theatres in the 
French capital, both of which, from 
the point of view of histrionics, have 
been pronounced successes. Dramatists 
and critics, men and women of fashion, 
and other aditués of the leading theatres, 
have crowded to see the performances 
with almost as much eagerness as though 
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they were going to see the first representa- 
tion of a new play by Paul Hervieu or 
Maurice Donnay. And a well-known 
member of the Académie, writing to a 
friend, the manager of a playhouse, has 
spoken in such high terms of the skill 
with which the little figures at one of 
these puppet-shows were worked, that 


and astonishing afternoon. These mani- 
kins are a marvel of supple, graceful, 
human mechanism. ‘Their legs, possessed 
of an elegance at ance living and rouscular, 
are extraordinarily true to life, whilst 
their arms and bodies move with the ease 
and correctness of living beings. Never 
have marionettes attained a_ perfection 
so impressive. 
They include: a 














Polin whom you 
would have been 
there and then 
almost tempted 
to engage; and 
there is a danseuse 
so pretty, so 
charming, and so 
lifelike, that one 
of the spectators, 
an old subscriber 
to the Opera, 
absolutely wished 
to wait for her at 
the stage door.” 
M. Georges 
Bertrand, the 
owner of these 
Méiguettes 
animées, has such 
a fondness for 
them, that a 
friend of his 
assures me_ he 
has frequently 
stopped working 
at a picture in 
order to give 
performances in 
his Clagny 
studio; he has 
brought the 
phonograph into 
use for the re- 
production of 
songs supposed 








The Forain Puppet-show 


the puppet-show man and his assistants 
must have felt more convinced than ever 
that the time had come for establishing 
their profession on a new and more 
permanent basis. ‘How is it we did 
not see you yesterday at Versailles, at the 
house of the painter Bertrand, as was 
arranged?” wrote the witty Immortal. 
“His Maguettes animées would have 
enabled you to pass, as we did, a delightful 








to be sung by 
certain of the 
marionettes ; and 
has just sold the right of showing them 
in public to the proprietors of one of the 
largest Parisian music-halls. Later, in 
all probability, they will be taken to the 
United States. It is not, however, with 
the marionette-theatre of this well-known 
painter that I am now concerned, but 
with that founded by the son of another 
celebrated French artist, the caricaturist 
Jean Louis Forain, whose caustic com- 
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ments in the Zcho de Paris on the social 
evils which have arisen under the Third 
Republic excite the admiration even of 
his political enemies. Of the two puppet- 
shows it is by far the more important, 
and, apart from the novel circumstances 
under which it came into existence, the 
more interesting. 

I think I can say, without fear of 
contradiction, 
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that year was too small to make it possible 
for the poor man to pay even his bare 
expenses, and it never-occurred to their 
parents, whose thoughts were deeply 
engrossed in petits chevaux or baccarat at 
the Casino, to come to his assistance. 
Jean Loup, however, noticed the show- 
man’s ill luck, his poverty, and his eight 
hungry children, and determined, on the 








that M. Forain’s 
son is the 
youngest theatri- 
cal manager in 
the world, and 
also that never 
did a boy’s enter- 
prise bear such 
unexpected fruits 
as his has done. 
lor Master Jean 
Loup Forain has 
only just turned 
eleven years of 
age. But he was 
even younger 
than that by more 
than a year when 
he was first seized 
with the idea of 
embarking on the 
perilous seas of 
theatrical manage- 
ment. How he 
came to get that 
idea is well worth 
relating. About 
eighteen months 
ago, in the month 
of August, which 
marks the exodus 
of thousands of 
Parisians to the 
seaside and the 
country, he and 
his charming 
mother were at 
a certain fashion- 














able watering- 
place. Among 
the attractions for children, and taking 
the place of nigger-minstrels, which are 
unknown at French seaside resorts, was 
the puppet-show of a forain, or travelling 
showman. Mother and son attended 
several of his performances—which, how- 
ever, were so ill patronised that the 
majority of the seats were empty. In 
fact, the number of children at ——ville 


Working the puppets—a peep behind the scenes. 


principle that it is the duty of one Forain 
to help another fvvain, to do what he 
could to assist him. So, at the close 
of an afternoon performance, he waited 
upon the showman, in company with 
three or four of his companions, whom 
he had taken into his confidence, and 
this, in substance, is what he said to 
him: 
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“ Monsieur, on the yarious occasions 
on which my friends and I have attended 


your admirable performances we have not 
failed to observe that business is decidedly 
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‘The astonished showman needed but a 
moment to consider so tempting an offer : 
he accepted it there and then. Jean 
Loup Forain was immediately placed 

in charge of the 











show, and at once 
began, aided by 
his companions, to 
prepare for the 
evening perform- 
ance. The first 
thing they had to 
see to was the 
printing of some 
bills, informing the 
visitors to——ville 
that “the son of 
Jean Louis Forain, 
the celebrated 
caricaturist, had 
the honour to in- 
form them that he 
intended to give, 
for two days only, 
some select mario- 
nette perform- 
ances in aid of a 
travelling show- 
man and his 
family, and _ that 
tickets (front seats 
1o francs, second 
seats 6 francs, and 
back seats 3 francs) 
could be obtained 
at the box office.” 
That evening and 
on the next day 
there was a marked 
falling off in the 








Madame Forain and her friends singing in the wings. 


bad. But that is no fault of yours. The 
fact of the matter is—your talent is 
unappreciated by the local visitors, who, 
instead of coming here, frequent the 
demoralising gaming-rooms of the Casino. 
Now, we propose to do both yourself and 
them a signal service. What do you say 
to our proposal to take over the manage- 
ment of your show for, say, a couple of 
days? My friends here, who have gained 
some experience in the matter, thanks to 
a careful observation of your methods, 
will work the puppets; I'll see to the 
general management and advertising ; and 
whatever proceeds there are we'll hand 
to you.” 


number of players 
atthe petitschevaux. 
For Jean Louis 
Forain is a name to conjure with amongst 
certain circles of Parisian society, and his 
son’s announcement had the inevitable 
effect of filling the poor showman’s theatre 
to overflowing. ‘There was the same rush 
of spectators at both performances on the 
following day. Never did a forain see 
such a fine array of well-dressed ladies on 
his benches as on the occasion of those 
three performances; and never did a 
travelling showman receive in one lump 
so large a sum of money as that which 
Jean Loup, in the presence of his 
collaborators, handed to the grateful 
owner of that puppet-show. 

I have related this anecdote in detail, 
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because it shows at one and the same 
time the genesis of Jean Loup Forain’s 
taste for a minor branch of the theatrical 
art, and that of the splendid puppet-show 
which tout Paris crowds to see when- 
ever it is given the opportunity. Having 
been so successful a manager for a day 
and a half, the boy concluded that there 
was nothing simpler than to continue to 
follow the profession he had adopted ; so, 
after consulting his mother on the subject, 
he once more sought out the puppet-show 
man, and this time proposed to purchase 
his entire show —an offer which its owner 
found no difficulty in accepting, since the 
price was a liberal one. Master Forain’s 
idea in doing this was to dispense with the 
rather primitive marionettes and decidedly 
clumsy stage for performances, and to 
employ them as models for a larger and 
better equipped theatre, with which he 
planned to give entertainments when his 
father and mother received their friends 
at 31 bis, Rue Spontini. 

In the building of this theatre, which 


4£12,0¢0 a year by his pencil), but also 
personal aid from his mother, her friends, 
and a staff of workmen. ‘The stage 
measures about 3 yards by 23; it is con- 
structed of thick deal planks, dovetailed 
and bolted together; its scenery is well- 
nigh as elaborate as that at the Comédie 
Frangaise ; and the marionettes, which 
are such beautifully carved little figures 
as in some cases to be perfect works of 
art, are dressed with every bit as much 
care as the actors and actresses of that 
great theatre. One can easily imagine 
how costly such a puppet-show as this has 
been. Probably the exact sum that has 
been spent over it is not known even by 
its owners, but- it cannot be far short of 
£4000. 

And now a word as to the method by 
which all these Forain marionettes have 
been produced. In nearly every case the 
heads have been modelled, generally from 
life, by Madame Forain, who, besides 
being a sculptor, is a talented draughts- 
woman. The model being completed, it 

















A corner of the drawing-room 


occupies one end of a large room in 
M. Forain’s Paris house, Jean Loup 
naturally received not only financial assist- 
ance from his father (who is an extremely 
wealthy man: he is said to make some 


on the eve of a performance. 


was handed to a skilled wood-carver (who 
is permanently attached to the theatre), 
with instructions to reproduce it a given 
size. When this had been done the copy 
was submitted to the critical examination 
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of Madame Forain and her son, who 
decided as to whether it was satisfactory. 
If they found it so, they then ordered the 
rest of the puppet to be made in propor- 
tion. After this came the all-important 
work of dressing the marionettes. Master 
Jean Loup, confessing his incompetence to 
judge questions of dress, gladly relegated 
this duty to his mother and her friends, 
who for some weeks before each season’s 
performances used to assemble in the 
drawing-room of the house in the Rue 
Spontini to design and to make the 
dozens of little costumes of rich materials 
in which the puppets, like veritable 
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person would have done, in one case the 
dress of a marionette being ornamented 
with real diamonds and other precious 
stones, whilst another—I believe it was 
the puppet which represents the Princess 
in La Belle au Bots doruiant——-was pro- 
vided with a veil made of Point d’Angle- 
terre, valued at 4/28. 

As to the number of puppets which 
compose the Forain marionette company, 
I cannot say exactly how many there are ; 
but, judging by the goodly assembly 
which I saw in the drawing-room one 
afternoon on the eve of a performance, 
there cannot be far short of a hundred. 





Mme. Forain and M. Michel Carré umongst the marionettes. 


Parisian ladies of fashion, were to lightly 
trip or gravely sweep across the miniature 
stage. Thursday afternoon, when the 
children were at home from school, was 
generally the appointed day for this 
pleasant gathering, so that they could 
enjoy the fun of seeing the gradual trans- 
formation which took place ; and amongst 
those present there was invariably Madame 
Caran d’Ache, the wife of another leading 
caricaturist, and one of Madame Forain’s 
most intimate friends. Many of the 
costumes which these ladies made are 


veritable masterpieces of the dressmaker’s 
art, and in some instances have cost quite 
grown-up 


as much as the toilette of a 





A grand inspection of their dresses and 
mechanism was being undertaken on that 
occasion, and they were to be seen on 
all sides in every state of dress and 
undress, on the floor, on the sofa and 
chairs, and in one of the corners of the 
room, suspended by their wires on a row 
of hooks. ‘The Marquise de Beauchoix, 
an elegant lady in a silk dress, whom 
Madame Forain has invested with the 
office of president of a charitable institu- 
tion in which she is interested, had been 
taken prisoner by an ugly dwarf and a 
broadly smiling nigger, who appeared to 
be greatly enjoying her discomfiture. ‘ La 
Mére Gigogne,” a stout old woman with 
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rosy cheeks, whose name has _ been 
given to the wuvre in question, was too 
occupied with her many children, whom 
it is her duty to protect and succour, 
to come to her assistance, so the poor 
Marquise had to remain in her sorry 
plight until Madame Forain removed her 
to the drawing-room table to see if she 
were fit to appear the next day in public. 
On the other hand, Prince Charming 
was keenly solicitous for the welfare of 
the Sleeping Beauty, for he cast longing 


glances towards her from the corner of 
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she could pirouette ; and I am convinced 
that that naughty boy Jules, who is the 
terror of the quarter where he lives, was 
up to his tricks again, otherwise the 
little baby in long clothes, who was lying 
in a cradle next to him, would not have 
been crying so lustily. 

Young Forain has not yet taken to 
writing plays for his marionettes. Indeed, 
he would have a difficulty in finding time 
to do so, even if his taste ran in that 
direction ; for every hour of his working 
day is fully occupied, what with super- 

















A marionette in the making. 


an armchair; in which they were both 
reclining, and seemed to be making 
desperate efforts to raise himself and go 
to her rescue. The other members of 
the company you could easily have 
imagined were in the act of rehearsing 
their various ré/es. I would have wagered 
a good round sum that  Polichinelle, 
faithful cashier of Madame Forain’s 
e@uvre though he is, had been indulging 
again in strong liquors ; and that Madame 
Poiremire had also given way to her old 
habit. ‘La Tante Aurore” was singing 
one of her sentimental songs; a little 
danseuse was showing me how cleverly 


intending rehearsals and attending to his 
lessons, which he does not neglect, though 
he zs the manager of a theatre. His 
mother assists him in organising perform- 
ances, and he has also the benefit of the 
advice of a stage manager. ‘The puppets 
are worked by professionals—Mesdames 
Grégoire, L. de Leépine, and Sanfourche, 
and Messieurs Boussiétre, Caldain, Don- 
chain, Howard, Mottier, and Nachon, 
all of whom have made their names. It 
appears that good marionette-show workers 
are extremely rare, and that they can 
command handsome salaries, ranging from 
44 to £8 a week. 
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The kind of play produced by M. Jean 
Loup’s theatre may be judged from 
those which were recently performed 
before select gatherings of the French 
aristocracy in aid of the charitable work 
which Madame Forain has so much at 
heart. The first was Za Belle au Bots 
dormant, a three-act play adapted from 
Perrault’s fairy-tale by M. Michel Carré. 
Then came Le Léve d’une Marionette, a 
delightful fantasy in verse, specially 
written by the poetess, Comtesse Mathieu 
de Noailles, during the production of 
which several well-known singers, who 
were stationed in the wings, lent the aid 
of their voices. And finally the marion 
ettes played fragments of M. Michel 
Carré’s two-act farce, entitled Za Fee de 
Polichinelle. ‘The ballet which was intro- 
duced into this last piece was an eye- 
opener for those who regard marionette 
performances as worthy of the attention 
of children only. The movements of the 
three little dancers were so graceful and 
so natural that they positively seemed 
endowed with life ; and at times I could 
almost imagine I was at the Opera, 
looking at the dallerines through the 
wrong end of my opera-glasses. Many 
of the younger section of the audience 
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One of the scenes in La Fete de Polichinelle. 


evidently shared the illusion, judging by 
the remarks which I heard addressed, in 
the most serious of tones, to several 
fathers and mothers, “Oh! look! 
Mamma!” exclaimed one little fellow, 
on catching sight of a puppet which was 
dressed more richly than the others, 
and which had just come on the stage 
in the most lifelike way imaginable: 
“it’s alive! ‘That's the one I'll have 
for little sister!” And another juvenile 
spectator was so impressed by the 
reality of Za Belle au Bois dormant 
that, much to everybody’s amusement, 
he manifested a desire to assist Prince 
Charming in disenchanting the Sleeping 
Beauty. . 

Few people outside Nationalist circles, 
from which M. and Madame Forain’s 
friends and acquaintances are principally 
drawn, are yet acquainted with their son’s 
admirable marionette-show. But the 
time, perhaps, is not far distant when, 
like M. Bertrand’s equally ingenious 
puppet-show, it will be shown to the 
general public. We may then expect 
the theatre founded by Forain fi/s to 
become as well known as the art of 
Forain fére, whose reputation as an artist 
is, as every One knows, universal. 
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““*Get up, Mester Greening,’ he cried, with an air of pleased excitement. 


‘Th’ new stack's afire! 
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T had never dawned upon Hope until 
then, that William meant to take 
her at her word. She ran down the 

four red brick steps from the back door, 
caught him up half-way across the yard, 
and touched him on the shoulder. 

He turned quickly. ‘‘ You’d best let 
me be,” he said sullenly. 

“What a silly you are!” she cried ; but 
her eyes looked frightened. 

“Tye done with you,” said William 
briefly. 

Hope smiled, Perhaps she knew 


better. ‘* Why, William,” she said slowly, 
“I do believe you’re tired of me. You're 
surely not thinking of giving me up 
already ?” 

“It’s you that’s giving me up,” William 
said. “ And you'd best let me be.” 

The girl opened her blue eyes wide 
in childish surprise, and twisted her pink 
apron-string to a wisp. 

“To say such things about me 
murmured. “ For shame!” 

‘I’m going down to the big meadow, 
to help your uncle with that last load,” 


1? 


she 
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He gazed into the girl’s pretty, flushed 
face with gloomy, puzzled eyes. “If you 
mean all you’ve been saying, Hope, you’d 
better let me go.” 

“Why, William, whatever have I said 
to make you go off so sudden ?” 

“You said I wasn’t to speak a word to 
your Uncle Jacob. You said I was not to 


come and court you honourable. You've 
said a lot o’ things this afternoon.” 
Hope shook her yellow head, ‘ No 


more you must, William. Uncle would be 
as mad as—as arampin’ bull. You mustn’t 
speak to Uncle about me, but——’ 

Well?” 

“T didn’t say- you weren’t to speak 
to me about myself, now, did I?” She 
smiled slyly. 

“What do you mean?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Tf you tell Uncle Jacob,” she answered 
softly, ‘tas like as not he’ll shut me up on 
bread and water and never let me see you 
again. He'll forbid you to come near the 
house; and then—why, whatever will 
become of me?” 

Hope didn’t find it necessary to explain 
that the real reason for secrecy was 
that she thoroughly enjoyed their stolen 
meetings, and had no desire for the dull 
humdrum ways of open, legitimate court- 
ship. She was, truthfully, a little afraid of 
telling her uncle, but not to the extent 
she pretended. 

“Look here,” said the young man 
firmly. ‘‘You’re not going to play fast 
and loose with me. An’ if there’s any 
more strings to your bow you'd better 
untie ’em quick. You're a born flirt, 
Hope, but you'll not flirt with me !” 

The girls eyes twinkled. “No, 
William, I wouldn’t think of such a thing,” 
she answered demurely. “ And there’s 
no strings to my bow but you. I can 
run out after supper to-night to the 
stackyard, an’ if you should happen to be 
waitin’ down behind the new stack, you 
might finish saying your say out then. 
I’ve got to go in now and help Aunt with 


the ironin’,” 
* * * * * 





How does a haystack catch fire? The 
whole house was quiet at half-past ten 
o’clock that night. Greening the farmer 
and his wife were fast asleep. Hope 
ought to have been the same, and would 
have been, nodoubt, if she hadn’t happened 
to have found it necessary to try the effect 
of a new emerald-green neck-ribbon, with 
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half a dozen different cotton blouses, 
before her yellowy looking-glass ; and the 
occupation was so fascinating that even 
she failed to notice what was going on 
down in the stackyard. 

But all the time the wicked little flames 
were slowly taking deadly hold, and creep- 
ing higher and higher; licking at the 
damp sides of the stack very cautiously 
at first; sucking and grasping, but still 
persevering, and always in the end 
securing firm and lasting foothold. 

For a long time it burnt very slowly, 
because the outside of the stack was damp 
from the repeated showers of the after- 
noon, and the wet trodden hay which 
carpeted the ground a yard and a half 
from the foot of it, was discouraging to 
the first feeble flames. It had been a 
difficult and disheartening task to them 
to make any way with it, and the house 
had been asleep for an hour before the 
farmer smelt the burning. Then, when he 
did, he sat up in bed unwillingly, and 
shook his snoring wife. ‘ Woman,” he 
said, with much emphasis, ‘‘get up! 
You’ve left them towels on th’ winter 
‘edge, too near th’ fire. Ah can smell 
‘em scorchin’,” 

Mrs. Greening opened a sleepy eye. 
**T put ’em in the back kitchen the very 
last thing,” she answered, ina tone of deep 
injury, ‘Lie down again, Jacob ; you're 
dreamin’. It’s that ’tater pie Hope made 
that’s disagreed with you. She’d a deal 
better ’a’ left the paste to me.” 

But her speech was cut short by a 
bellow of rage from her husband, for he 
had realised all at once that the rosy light 
which filtered through the chintz curtains 
of the bedroom window was not a natural 
illumination, and in a flash there had 
come to his bewildered brain the truth. 
“Lord, woman!” he cried: ‘it’s th’ 
new stack! An’ you keepin’ me ’ere 
talkin’ o’ ’tater pies. ‘Ih’ stack’s sweated 
an’ caught afire !” 

A shower of stones at his window con- 
firmed his theory, and he stumbled over 
to it as quickly as his stiff joints would 
allow, tore back the curtains and peered 
out. 

Down below him in the yard stood a 
lumbering figure of a man, with an empty 
lading can, holding about two quarts, in 
one hand, and some small stones in the 
other. 

“Get up, Mester Greening,” he cried, 
with an air of pleased excitement. “ Th’ 
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new stack’s afire! Ah seed it, an’ Ah 
coom down to put it out. It were too 
much for one man, an’ all th’ buckets is 
in the ’ouse under th’ slopstone- 
. But the farmer’s head had disappeared 
between his chintz curtains, and in five 
minutes he was out of the back door, 
with a bucket in each hand. 

Robert, the farm man, was uselessly 
flinging water on the fire from the lading 
can ata safe distance, and Mr. Greening 
dispatched him with some strength of 
language for the nearest fire-engine. 

“Any one but you ’ud ’a’ thowt o’ that 
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which nearly lost his balance for him 
altogether. 

“Why, William Seddon,” he cried, 
“it’s never you !” 

“Where’s all the buckets kept?” 
William asked’ hastily. His face was 
white and agitated, and he ran to the back- 
kitchen and filled a couple of pails at 
the tap on the sink without a word. 

The farmer followed him with a groan. 
* Buckets!” he said. ‘“ Look at it, wi’ th’ 
flames risin’ like judgment day! Look 
at it, William, an’ don’t talk to me oO’ 
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buckets ! 
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**! must have dropped the match in the hay without thinking. Why, uncle 


first,” he roared. ‘See if you can’t mak’ 
them bandy legs o’ yourn work a bit 
faster than th’ brains in yer thick yed.” 

He emptied his last bucket over 
Robert’s shoulders in a vain effort to 
speed the departing messenger, and stood 
gazing at the fire with a moist eye and 
heavy heart. 

“Ah shan’t save it now, whatever Ah 
do. Th’ engine ’ull be a good two hours 
afore it comes an’ gets to work, an’ th’ new 
hay’s blazin’ away like butter-paper.” 

“ Bad job, this, farmer!” A new voice 
broke on his ear. 

Greening turned round with a start, 


But William was a man of action, and 
perhaps he felt that there was more at 
stake here than the haystack. He set to 
work with a will, and did his best to keep 
the fire down, but he was obliged to 
give in after a couple of hours’ hard work, 
and acknowledge that the farmer was 
right. 

Presently Hope came downstairs, and 
flashing an alarmed and meaning glance 
at the young man’s agitated and smoke- 
blackened face, ventured no remark on 
the fire blazing so merrily at the other 
end of the yard. Luckily the stack was 
not near any of the others, and there was 
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no danger to them from the encroaching 
flames. But the farmer was wild with 
anger and excitement. The hay was 
worth thirty or forty pounds, He would 
find out the man who had set it alight, 
and have the law on him. 

“Tt’s never sweated itself o’ fire in 
this world,” he said. “It’s bin done o’ 
purpose. Ah’ll have a lawyer over fro’ 
Silverbridge this very day. It’s bin done 
out o’ spite.” 

“Why, Uncle Jacob!” Hope cried 
suddenly, “who ever could have a spite 
against you ?” 

Mrs. Greening was shivering beside the 
newly-lit fire in the kitchen grate; they 
had been at their hopeless task all night, 
and it was nearly eight o’clock. 

“ Hope,” she cried, with some asperity, 
“don’t stand there gapin’, and givin’ 
sauce, but set to and get some breakfast 
for your uncle an’ William Seddon. Th’ 
fire’s gettin’ low now, an’ they'll be fair 
clemmed when they come in.” 

The girl obeyed her without a word, 
but first she slipped past her uncle, and 
with the. pretence of bringing in the 
lading can, whispered a hasty word in 
her lover’s ear. 

**Tt’ll be worse than ever if Uncle finds 
out now,” she said. ‘You'd best keep 
quiet about it, William.” 

“T don’t ” he began slowly. 

Hope put a finger on her pretty lips. 
“If you’re goin’ to be silly an’ tell,” she 
whispered angrily, ‘you can say good- 
bye to me now, for good an’ all. You 
might just as well.” 

“ But, Hope ( 

The girl stamped her foot. “ Promise ! 
I’m going in to fry bacon. You'd best 
be quick.” 

William promised, uncomfortably con- 
scious that he should repent it. 

Until breakfast was*ready Mr. Green- 
ing raged and swore and_ grumbled, 
moving heavily about from yard to back- 
kitchen, and from back-kitchen to kitchen 
as restlessly as a caged beast; but his 
wife knew him, and hastened the meal 
which was to soothe the infuriated victim. 
To some extent tasty food and hot drinks 
had the desired effect, but the repeated 
vision of that fast-blackening, smoking, 
smouldering heap which only yesterday 
had held the pick and pride of his stack- 
yard was as a red rag to a bull, and when, 
as he sat and smoked his pipe afterwards, 
the tardy Robert stumbled in, with an 
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apoplectic countenance, it was not 
strange that he should turn and curse 
him with renewed vigour. 

The farm man listened to him with an 
unmoved and stolid eye. ‘‘ Why, Mester,” 
he said at last, “you’ve no call to be 
vexed with me. Ah didn’t set th’ ’ay 
afire. It’s not reet of you, Mester.” 

“ Wheer’s th’ engine, you thick-yedded 
gawby!” yelled the farmer. ‘‘ Wheer’s 
th’ engine?” 

Robert shuffled his feet. ‘‘ ‘Th’ engine’s 
out o’ gear,” he said feebly. ‘They 
couldna’ mak’ the thing work, and one of 
the horses was dead lame. ‘Th’ fireman 
said ’e were gradely vexed about it, but 
’e reckoned th’ stack would ’ave to burn 
itself out.” 

*'That’s queer, Robert,” said William 
quietly. “It was only yesterday that the 
fireman told me he was longing for a 
blaze, to show what good trim the engine 
was always kept in.” 

Robert cast a look at William, which 
promised much. ‘“ Why, that’s never you, 
Mester Seddon!” he said slowly. ‘I 
shouldn’t ’a’ thowt you'd ’a’ bin ’ere now.” 

William started and flushed. Hope 
and he exchanged glances. 

Robert went on, with one wary eye 
on William’s face: ‘Who should you 
think ’ad done it, Mester?” he asked. 
*“Ah don’t reetly think it’s bin an acci- 
dent, tha’ knows,” 

Mr, Greening rose heavily, and pointed 
to the door. “It'd be a deal better if 
you went an’ fed th’ pigs,” he said. 
“Standin’ gawpin’ there. Nobody axed 
you what you thought. Of course it 
were an accident.” 

Robert’s sudden agreement with his 
theory had shaken it considerably in the 
farmer’s mind. 

“Oh, Ah’m goin’,” said the farm man. 
“No offence meant, only—p’raps Mester 
William Seddon could tell you summat 
about it. Ah seed ’im standin’ behind 
th’ stack about nine o’clock. P’raps ’e’d 
a-noticed if there’d bin any suspicious 
characters loiterin’ near.” 

Greening looked from one to the other 
in amazement, and Hope made a face 
at her lover to drive back the words she 
saw trembling on his lips. 

“Don’t listen to Robert, Uncle,” she 
cried hastily. ‘‘He’s muddled his head 
with being up so early, and it’s but a 
soft one at the best of times. He’s 
used to seeing queer things in the 
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evening, is Robert—especially when he 
comes home from the Green Cow.” 
William was silent. He stood erect 
at the window in the full morning light, 
and met the farmer’s eye with an un- 
easiness which was all too plainly apparent. 
Mrs. Greening rocked herself placidly by 
the fire, and watched the scene with a 
mild and detached interest. She was the 
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what it is to speak the truth, Uncle—you 
know he doesn’t.” 

But Greening began to suspect that 
something was wrong. ‘ William,” he 
said, “Hope’s right. Robert doesn’t 
often tell the truth, an’ I'll take your 
word willingly before his. You’ve done 
a deal for me to-neet.” 

But William didn’t respond. 





“* Because it was me and no one else that set fire to that there stack,’” 


farmer’s second wife, and having a bit 
of money of her own could hold her own 
firmly in any domestic fray. She was not 
afraid of her husband’s temper, and in- 
formed him of the fact constantly. But 
Hope was afraid. She leaned her head 
so far back against the black painted 
chimneypiece that the  chirtz frill 
shadowed her pretty, pale face, and 
almost hid her bright hair. 

“Don’t take any notice of that Robert,” 
she said again. ‘ Robert doesn’t know 


“Did Robert see you by th’ stack 
when ’e said ’e did?” 

In the shadow of the chintz frill Hope 
for the second time laid a little work- 
roughened finger on her lip, and poor 
William shifted uneasily from one foot 
to the other. He had never lied in his 
life that he could remember, and if he 
spoke the truth now he would be be- 
traying his sweetheart. What was he to 
do? Hope, who felt that his cause 
would be lost for ever if he confessed, 
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racked her brains for any way to help 
him. 

“William,” said the farmer again, with 
a gleam of returning anger in his eye, 
“T’ve axed you a plain question—I want 
a plain answer. Have you bin in our 
stackyard to-neet, afore the fire ? ” 

“No,” replied William, desperately. 
“ Robert’s lying, as usual.” 

The farmer grunted. ‘“‘Seems to me 
there’s a deal of that about,” he said 
suspiciously, for William’s manner was 
hardly convincing. 

Hope gave herself a shake. If she 
didn’t do something at once, her sweet- 
heart would be found out and driven 
away from her. 

“What's a lie here or there?” she 
murmured inaudibly, as she came out 
into the light. ‘ Uncle,” she said, “it’s 
no use you being cross, now the thing’s 
done. It was me that set fire to the 
stack. Me an’ no one else !” 

Greening’s face turned purple, and his 
wife stopped rocking to gaze at her niece 
with amazed eyes. 

“You?” cried the farmer— you ?” 

William stepped hastily forward, but 
the girl waved him back, 

“Yes, Uncle,” she said hastily, “it 
was me sure enough. I was peeling the 
potatoes down there this morning, and 
I dropped the knife. I didn’t remember 
it till dark, and then I lit a match to 
look for it. I knew how mad Aunt would 
be if I lost it. I must have dropped the 
match in the hay without thinking. Why, 
Uncle sj 
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scream rang through the 
kitchen. For the first time in her life 


she had had her ears boxed, and the 
blow sent her reeling across the kitchen. 
William caught her in his arms indignantly, 
and heid her there. She was too stunned 
to move or protest. 

“Farmer,” he said, “none o’ that! 
Hope’s made a mistake. She’s tryin’ to 
screen me, but I can’t keep it in no longer. 
You’ve no need to be hitting her. It was 
me as set fire to that stack, an’ that’s the 
Bible truth!” 

Mr. Greening choked and sat down 
heavily in his arm-chair, while his wife 
stared with open eyes and mouth at the 
young man. 

“T was lightin’ my pipe, and must have 
dropped the match,” William continued. 
“Robert did see me, and I saw him, 
though what fe was doing there at that 


I'll be bound he was 


time I can’t think. 
up to no good.” 

Robert hastily left the room. 

“Don’t cry, my pretty,” whispered 
Hope’s lover. 

“And what was you doin’?” Mrs. 
Greening asked, with mild curiosity. 
“What was you doin’ by our haystack at 
nine o’clock at night, William Seddon ?” 

William was silent again, but Hope 
raised her head from his corduroy waist- 
coat and spoke up boldly. “ William 
came to see me,” she said. “ An’ you 
an’ Uncle can be as mad as you like.” 

The farmer choked again. 

“To see you!” he gasped. ‘And 
why should William come to see you? 
A pack of lies !” 

“IT came to see her because she’s 
promised to marry me,” said the young 
man hastily. ‘An’ I’ve a bit of money 
in the savings bank. I'll pay you honest 
for the worth of the stack, Mr. Greening,” 
looking at the astonished face of the 
farmer. 

But Mr. Greening had once more lost 
the power of speech, and William went on. 
“T’'ve loved your niece true,” he said, 
“for nearly a year, an’ over an’ over 
again I’ve asked her to let me tell you, 
but she wouldn’t. She was frightened of 
you, she said, and after this morning’s 
work I don’t wonder at it.” He patted 
the girl’s soft ruffled hair with clumsy 
genile fingers. 

Mr. Greening mopped his brow with a 
brilliant handkerchief. ‘’Ope,” he said, 
“is a young minx, and she wants. such a 
good hidin’ as never was. <A pack o’ lies.” 

A furtive red head peered round the 
corner of the door. ‘ You’ve’eard nought 
but truth from me,” said Robert huskily. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Greening. ‘ But it 
were t’ first time, an’ Ah don’t doubt it'll 
be th’ last. Go an’ feed them pigs, or 
Ah’ll let yer know. As for you, William 
Seddon, you can take yerself away, afore 
Ah send for t’ police. Get out!” 

Hope clung to her sweetheart tighter 
than ever, and gave an audible sob. Mrs. 
Greening looked at them for some 
moments with the same mild curiosity, 
then left her rocking-chair and stood with 
one hand on the table, facing her husband, 
determination expressed in every line of 
her stout presence. 

“It seems to me,” she said, “that 
there’s a deal of lying about this morning. 
An’ it’s no good upsetting yourself about 
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a thing as is done, Jacob. I don’t know 
what’s come to Hope and William Seddon, 
to make up such tales. It fair beats me 
why they’ve done it. Because it was me 
and no one else as set fire to that there 
stack.” 

Poor Hope uttered a_half-hysterical 
giggle. 

Her aunt continued, serenely indifferent 
to her husband’s threatening apoplectic 
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me, Jacob, because I won’t have it; an’ if 
you try boxin’ my ears like you did the 
wench’s, I’ll pack my things an’ leave you 
this very day an’ take my money with me, 
so there!” She finished her speech with 
some pride, and sat down. 

Mr. Greening leaned back and thumped 
the table. ‘Well, I'll be domned!” he 
said, with emphasis. 

“Yes,” said his wife, calmly, “ that’s 








countenance. ‘Yes, Jacob, you may just what you would be.” 
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“* An’ not one of ‘em ‘ull ever know as it were me as set fire to th’ ‘aystack—a 
purpose.’ It was Robert, the farm man.” 


stare as much as you like; an’ as for you, 
Hope, if you’d leave off huggin’ that 
William o’ yours, an’ help me side these 
dirty pots, it ’d look a sight more modest. 
I lost the blue butterfly out of my best 
cap somewhere down by th’ stack, an’ of 
course I had to take a match to look for 
it, directly I found out. It ’d bin trodden 
in, as like as not, if I hadn’t. Now I 
come to think of it, I didn’t bother to 
blow the match out afore I threw it away. 
It’s no good your ravin’ and swearin’ at 


Of all the amazed listeners to Mrs. 
Greening’s speech, William was the most 
astonished ; and twice he opened his 
mouth to speak, but each time Hope 
pinched him, and he refrained. 

“Hush,” she said. “It’s all coming 
right. Leave it tome. You'd best keep 
your mouth shut. You're a sight too 
particular.” 

She raised herself slowly from her 
sweetheart’s arm, and _ half-walked, half- 
staggered across the kitchen, holding her 
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hand to her head, and addressed her 
uncle in trembling tones. ‘‘ Uncle Jacob,” 
she said plaintively, “I’m sorry you're 
cross withme. And my head is so bad, I 
think I shall have to go and lie down on 
my bed.” 

Uncle Jacob began to feel ashamed, 
and murmured something under his 
breath which sounded like “’ussy !” 

Hope sighed ostentatiously, and absently 
played with her apron-string. “I’m sorry 
William and me’s behaved so badly to 
you and Aunt,” she said. “ But we thought 
you would have been angrier than you 
are, or we’d have spoken up long ago. 
We didn’t think you'd take it so 
quiet.” 

Her uncle gasped. - He was once more 
incapable of speech. 

“William’s got a bit of money laid 
by,” she said, “ And he’ll have the farm 
when the old man dies. He says he gets 
on with his farming wonderful since he 
began to watch you, and see how well 
you manage things.” 

The farmer grunted. 

“He says there isn’t a man like you 
for miles,” she went on hurriedly, casting 
an appealing glance at her lover, who 
regarded these statements with wonder 
and some uneasiness. He had indeed 


said that, but his meaning had _ been 
rather different from Hope’s interpretation 
of it. ‘*‘ He says he can’t help getting on, 
if he follows close in your footsteps, Uncle 
Jacob.” 

Uncle Jacob actually smiled — and 
William, gaining new courage at the sight, 
drew nearer. ‘The farmer held out his 
hand, and the young man grasped it 
warmly. ‘ William,” said Mr, Greening, 
“‘you’re a lad of sense, an’ Ah always said 
it. Ah’m sorry I spoke so ’arsh. Let 
bygones be bygones.” 

William beamed. Will you give me 
your Hope?” he said, “and let me 
come and court her open and honour- 
able ?” 

The farmer slapped his knee and 
grinned. ‘“‘ You can take her an’ welcome,” 
he said—“ the sooner the better. She’sa 
naughty wench, at best o’ times, an’ gives 
er aunt a sight o’ trouble.” 

* * * * * 

Some one stole softly out of the house 
and lifted two buckets of pig-swill, with 
cautious deliberation, ‘‘They’re all as 
pleased as Punch,” he murmured, “ with 
theirsel’s an’ everythin’ else. An’ not one 
of ’em ’ull ever know as it were me as set 
fire to th’ ’aystack—a purpose.” 

It was Robert, the farm man. 





TRIOLET. 


BLACK. 


BY R. E. 


be that wandered forth in May, 


Filled my heart with blooming roses— 


(Thorns were hid in ev’ry spray, 


Love that wandered forth in May) 


Scarce my heart finds strength to say, 


Now so still my love reposes, 





“Love, that wandered forth in May, 


Filled my heart with blooming roses.” 
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HE old Princess of Cinthyanum 
sometimes gave reasons for her 
indignant intolerance of political 

clergymen, especially Jesuits, She had no 
patience with people who set up to be 
Arbiters of both spiritual and temporal 
Elegancies. When she was in this mood 
she was extremely interesting. 

“Tell me, Princess,” said Nicholas 
Crabbe, ‘“‘did they ever hurt you _per- 
sonally ?” 

Tea was just over, It was a summer 
afternoon, in the gardens of the palace 
among the Alban Hills. ‘The Princess 
was gazing dreamily over the placid lake 
of Nemi. 

“Come indoors ; and I'll answer you :” 
she briefly replied. 

As they ascended the terrace steps, the 
gardener’s son, Toto, came through the 
hydrangea bushes with his violin. Seeing 
Her Excellency, he stopped, and began 
to play. He was a marvellous improvisa- 
tore. ‘The old lady and her guest went 
into the boudoir; and sat in silence, 
listening to the lovely passionate music. 

Toto’s fiddle spat a spiteful syncopated 
pissicato; and burst off into silence. 
The two souls, in the cool shady room 
above him, took a fresh lease of their 
tongues, 

“Did they ever hurt me personally ?” 
the Princess began. ‘Why, even now 
I boil with rage when I think of the 
time when they used to hurt me every 
day. Did they ever, indeed! ‘Tell me 
what you think of this. I permit you to 
smoke. It was in 1866. ‘The matches 
are behind you. My darling Prince had 
just exceeded human things. Francesco 
and Bosio were fighting with the King in 
the north. I was alone in my widowhood, 
here, through the winter. It was an 
awful winter. ‘The Garibaldian army was 
down there in the ravine beneath my 
window. I'll get you an ash-tray, On 
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the other side of the palace, about a mile 
along the road to Rome, Bomba of Naples 
was encamped, with the troops which he 
had brought to help Pio Nono. Both 
armies were waiting for the frost to break. 

The Garibaldians were adventurers— 
brigands. I detested them, although 
they did happen to be on the right side. 
Beside, what sort of a person was Gari- 
baldi, I should like to know? How your 
English duchesses could pet a man like 
that in their drawing-rooms, is a mystery 
to me. I wouldn’t have had such riff- 
raff in my courtyard. They had no 
commissariat whatever. Madonna alone 
knows how they contrived to live. 

One morning, I heard my maids saying 
that thirteen of the rascals had been frozen 
todeath during the night. I made inquiries. 
Every night of frost had killed from ten 
to twenty of them. Actually they didn’t 
dare to touch a stick of my woods, 
Horrid, wasn’t it? ‘The city was talking. 
You don’t suppose I was going to permit 
that. Luckily, I’ve always kept a good 
stock of flannels and blankets here, to 
give to my poor. I hadn't been in 
Cinthyanum the four previous winters ; 
and so I had four years’ stocks accumu- 
lated here in 1866. ‘Touch that bell, 
please. So I sent all my blankets down 
to the Garibaldians at once. An apron, 
Birnie—the one with the bugles—and 
a handkerchief, Birnie, please. Then I 
got all the women of the city who would 
sew for a wage, a hundred and nineteen 
of them; and I spread them in long 
lines in the picture-gallery ; and I and 
my maids cut the flannel into shirts ; 
and the women sewed them; and, as 
fast as they were finished, I sent them 
down to the Garibaldians. 

“Toto’s father’s brother was a nimble 
lad of sixteen then. He was called Toto 
too. And he used to do the risky job of 
climbing down the rock with my bundles 
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every night. This went on for nearly a 
fortnight. Bomba’s Neapolitans got to 
hear of it ; and shot at him several times. 
They were abominable marksmen. He 
was as quick and limber as a kitten, and 
quite fearless. He used to laugh about it. 

At last, though, they caught him 
the brave boy—-and killed him, Don’t 
take any notice of me. Go and look out 
of that window for a minute. You see 
the little ruined tower, on the crag, just 
across the ravine? Well, they stripped him 
naked, and walled him up there, not a hun- 
dred yards from where you're standing. 
What a night we had, when he didn’t come 
back! The next day I turned the city 
out to search for him. We found him 
at avemmaria, quite dead—frozen stiff, 
His eyes were open; he was _ standing, 
leaning against the wall, looking this way 
through that broken window. How black 
his hair was against the snow! I can’t 
think why I’m crying. I am so proud of 
him. It was such a grand death to die. 
One of my dear darling Italy’s noble army 
of martyrs. 

You remember that Venetian who did 
the bronze, called ‘Intervallo,’ of a 
lad on a rock flipping the ash from 
a cigarette. He was staying with some 
friends of his here, just then; and he 
saw it all. What an old fool I am, to be 
sure! But oh, my dear Crabbe, when 
they brought that white thing for me to 
see, it was just like a marble god: the 
plump proud agile voluptuous face and 
form, the opulent young flesh, the splendid 
great long plain curving contours, Ur- 


bane Bottasso said he’d never seen any 
thing like it, except when he dreamed 
about Hermes. 


But you know the image. 
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Signor Urbane did it for me afterwards, to 


stand on the altar which I put over there. 
“Arrow? Yes, we gave him an arrow 
to make hima saint, Sebastian, you know. 
He died all alone, too. But that’s exactly 
how Toto looked. I had him buried 
standing, just as he was, ‘There, I’m 
better now. 

The same afternoon a file of paparchal 
dragoons brought me an order to cross 
the frontier within six hours, on pain of 
force. I told the lieutenant that I didn’t 
dispute Pio Nono’s right as my sovereign 
to send me into perpetual exile: but I 
thought that I, as a Roman patrician, had 
a right to know my crime, even though I 
was to be punished without trial. 

“¢ Her Excellency has been in treason- 
able communication with the enemy,’ says 
he. 

“¢Tve clothed the naked, if His Holi- 
ness calls that treason,’ says I. 
*** But, Excellency, ‘she 

red !’ says he, 

“T’m bound to say I laughed. Of 
course they were! ‘Tell me, did you ever 
hear of an Englishwoman who kept any 
flannel but red by her for the poor? But 
that was the first thought which I’d given 
to it. ‘Till that moment, I protest to you, 
the idea had never entered my head, that 
I'd been making red shirts—uniforms, in 
fact—for those rascally Garibaldians, Of 
course I was a traitress. And not a bit 
ashamed. Rather proud, in fact. 

So I packed up and went to London, 
and took a house in Granville Place. 

“* Now here’s somebody coming to call. 
No: I’ve not done yet. You shall hear 
the rest after dinner. Did they ever hurt 
me personally, indeed !” 


shirts were 


A GRAVE. 


BY URSULA TWENTY. 


OW you are gone, Belovéd 
And I am left alone, 


Beside your grave I breathe no sigh, 
Shed no tears, make no moan. 
In what lies there, my dearest, 
You have, no lot, no part, 
For close you lie, and warm you lie, 


Deep buried in my heart. 





























Lunch al fresco. 


DERBY 


BY FRANK 
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DAY. 
CHARDSON. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A SERIES OF SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HE Derby does not actually spoil 
Derby Day. It is a nuisance, 
of course, but it is not a fatal 

nuisance, 

The actual racing for the blue ribbon 
of the turf only wastes about three minutes 
of the enjoyable day. That is why Epsom 
is so much more popular than Henley 
or the Oxford and Cambridge Cricket 
Match. 

Boat racing has spoiled Henley. What 
should be a delightful river picnic has 
degenerated into a struggle to avoid 
infringing the regulations of the Thames 
Conservancy. 

The most charming part of Lord’s 
Cricket Ground, one of the finest lawns in 
the world, an ideal spot for promenading, 
is usurped by fifteen people engaged 
in. a tedious game. Some day the 
Committee of the M.C.C. will learn 
wisdom, and will establish a café on the 
pitch, and an I Zingari band in I Zingari 
colours will play in front of the pavilion. 

Those in authority at Epsom have 
learnt wisdom already. ‘The best portions 
of the Downs are given up to pleasure, 
and only a slight track is reserved for 
racing. 

On the Downs is presented the finest 


variety-show in the world. Yet, in a sense, 
it is a somewhat sinister variety-show. 

On all sides every branch of folly that 
one believed to be extinct is catered for. 
Off-hand, one would say that the prac- 
titioner of the three-card trick could not 
find a victim. Who is there in Merrie 
England who is likely to purchase a gold 
brick at the instance of a 
stranger ? 

I find myself in a crowd, surrounding 
a gentleman apparently of no sound 
financial position, yet more than philan- 
thropic in his aims. He is standing upon 
a stool. This is the scheme that he 
places before the public. 

“1,” he says practically, “‘am a great 
and good man, but somewhat eccentric, 
withal. I know the value of money, yet 
I don’t precisely appreciate money’s worth. 
For a mere whim, I propose to place in 
this purse, which I hold in my left hand, 
this half-sovereign which I hold in my 
right hand. If any of you, gentlemen 
or ladies, should doubt the genuineness 
of this half-sovereign, you may inspect it. 
That the purse is a purse is obvious to 
the naked eye. My idea is, with your 
permission, to place the half-sovereign 7x 
the purse. . . . You observe that I have 
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placed the half-sovereign 7” the purse. I 
am an Andrew Carnegie in a compara- 
tively small way of business. I don’t 
give away free libraries. I give away free 
purses. . . . Free purses containing half- 
sovereigns are within reach of all—of all, 
that is, who are willing to pay an entrance 
fee of half a crown.” 

I do not do a deal, 

Have you, amongst your acquaintances, 
any one so lost to all sense of the wicked- 
ness of this least wicked of all worlds 
as to embark upon the purse-business 
with a complete stranger? I doubt it. 

Standing by my side is an intelligent- 
looking person of the clerkly class, He 
is strong in teeth but weak in chin. ‘Two 
prominent snappers overlapping his lower 
lip give him somewhat the appearance of 
an excitable squirrel in financial trouble. 

He has been educated. He is em- 
ployed by somebody in some capacity, 
Heaven knows what. But... he buys 
the purse. 

He is not pleased with his bargain, 
Why should he be? 

* * * * * 

A rubicund individual, pompous in 
demeanour, bay-windowed in figure, with 
a full set of straw-coloured whiskers, takes 
no little delight i his discomfiture. 

The bay-windowed gentleman is, one 
would say at a venture, a hosier in Leeds. 
He is making money out of a shop 
wherein he sells “ Gents’ Four-in-Hand 
Ascots,” those mysterious articles known 
as “ Half-hose,” and the fanciest of 
“Fancy Vests.” So fancy, indeed, that 
it is incredible that any human _ being 
should fancy them. Some portion of his 
profits he has invested in an elaborate 
diamond horseshoe pin, which he wears 
in a magenta .. . alas! “cravat” is the 
only word for it. 

Suddenly a warning hand is _ thrust 
towards it. 

A pale-faced, haggard man exclaims : 
*Guv’nor, you’ve lost your pin !” 

The Yorkshireman’s hand snatches at 
the tie. ‘“ Bless my soul, so Ah have!” 
he exclaims. 

While he is verifying his loss, the pale- 
faced man has vanished in the crowd. 

Then the Yorkshireman’s eyes turn 
suspiciously on me. 

He is reminiscent about the pin. _A 
minute ago it was there. Now it has 
gone. It was, And yet it is not. 

I am sorry that he suspects me. I 
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regret that he is a Yorkshireman, because 
in any disturbance a London crowd is 
always pro-Yorkshire or pro-Glasgow or 
pro-Dublin. At any rate it is always anti- 
London. But, after all, the Yorkshire- 
man is a Yorkshireman, and he realises 
the futility of pressing the charge. It was 
a clumsy theft. ‘lhe method of the 
theft was not modern. But then every- 
thing on Derby Day is old-fashioned and 
out of date. 

On the Downs the clock of time seems 
to have stopped. ‘The oldest frauds are 
always new, the oldest tricks never fail 
to delight. ‘The oldest acrobat, with a 
figure like a trussed chicken, blue- 
chinned, can delight or surprise his 
audience. With creaking limbs he turns 
laboriously over on a shred of carpet. 
In a Cripples’ Home he would scarcely 
be regarded as an athlete. Yet he gets 
his meed of coppers. 

A clown walks about on stilts and says 
rude things in a raucous voice to people 
on the coaches. And they pay him for 
his rudeness by throwing coins into his 
hat. In actual life, no one is, nowadays, 
a victim to blackmail. We all of us know 
the one recipe for dealing with a black- 
mailer. ‘ Don’t ée blackmailed, and all 
is well.” But this blackmailer has a red 
nose : not a genuine red nose, legitimately 
earned at licensed houses, but a red nose 
produced by pigments. Now, red noses 
have long since ceased to be regarded as 
comic. ‘They are indicative of indigestion 
and acute alcoholism. A red nose is a 
tragedy. 

Even the music-hall comedians have 
given it up. ‘This is saying a great deal. 
For the lion comique is always behind 
the times, Still, in a measure, he tries 
to move with them. He realises that 
it is not intensely comic to possess a 
mother-in-law, that the treadmill is no 
meet subject for merriment, that the 
atmospheric condition of kippers will 
move no sane man to mirth; so he has 
ceased to rely on the colour-scheme of 
his nose for comedy, But he has not 
made any greatadvance. Now, it appears, 
he considers that whiskers will tickle the 
groundlings. Good heavens! Can you 
extract merriment out of face-fungus? In 
a hundred years’ time it may be that 
drolls on Epsom Downs will all be wearing 
whiskers. 

(We shall all be dead by then. Which 
is good hearing.) 

















DERBY DAY. 


The whole place is a museum of the 
prehistoric, a cinematograph of the past. 

Can it be that there are niggers still 
among us?—people with blackened faces 
and absurdly small top-hats stuck at a 
pseudo-comic angle on their heads? Yes, 
indeed. 

Here is a strange fellow, even more 
strangely garbed. For purposes of his 
own he is wearing a sort of lace collar 
over a sort of frock-coat. He is a mad 
wag, and enters into conversation with 
people to whom he is unknown. 

An an- 
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“in the usual 
currency. 
Braino and Nemo and Madame Hecate 
were once prosperous in the neighbour- 
hood of Bond Street. Great men and 
good women parted with their guineas 
in exchange for false statements about 
their futures. What was a crime in 
Whitechapel was a cult in the West 
End. But the cult has passed away. 
Madame Hecate’s rooms in the West 
End are now a Manicure Parlour. 
Braino is “doing time,” and Nemo is 
probably 


manner,” in copper 





zemic youth, 
with a figure 
like a note 
of interroga- 
tion, he 
hails as 
**Captain,”’ 
Also on 
another 
Pert,’ 
whom one 
would guess 
to be a corn- 
chandler 


who has 
only chan- 
dled corn 
to a very 


moderate 
extent, he 
confers the 
courtesy 
title of 
“Mayor” 
for general 
merit (?). 
The anemic 
stripling 








doing his 
fellow - men 
in some 
other de- 
partment of 
curio-us 


craft. 
But on 
the Downs 


the gipsy is 
still with us. 
With a face 
like a wal- 
nut, grimy 
andhideous, 
she mum- 
bles to 
‘‘ pretty 
ladies” and 
* e end 
gentlemen.” 
She makes 
false pro- 
phecies 
about dark 
gentlemen 
with raven 


locks, and 








straightens 
himself up: 
the other “gent,” who is indeed a little 
more than “gent” but a good deal less 
than gentleman, fails to plead “‘ not guilty.” 
He behaves in a remarkably “ majorish ” 
way. The nigger is making new friends. 
He announces that “ by special request ” 
of the “ Major” and “by desire” of the 
“Captain” he will sing whatever is 
the most unpopular of modern popular 
songs. He seizes his banjo, and is as 
good as his word. 

His voice is worse. 

Buatle ...@. appreciated. 

The “ military” element, especially, is 
well pleased, and signifies its approval 


‘A clown walks about on 


stilts and says rude things."’ 


journeys 
across the 
sea, and unexpected legacies, and incredibly 
good fortune in the future. Apparently 
she also plies a fair trade in the present. 

Is it possible that a person in a time- 
stained jockey’s kit, with the face of an 
alcoholic weasel, has at his disposal any 
information worthy of purchase ? 

One would say not. 

But he smacks his crazy boot with a 
whip and shouts out a panegyric on 
himself. He was Fred Archer’s_ best 
friend; Lord Rosebery conceals nothing 
from him; into every racing-stable he 
goes at his own sweet will. The very 
horses whisper their secrets into his ear, 
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and... he will give you the cream of Sometimes the artist devotes himself 


his information for . sixpence. 

His wares, also, find purchasers. 

We are a nation of shopkeepers. We 
are more than that. We are, also, a 
nation of purchasers . on Derby Day. 
On Derby Day we will buy anything, 
provided that it is not worth buying. 

Recitation is a lost art that only sur- 
vives as a bad habit. It is not allowed 
in London drawing-rooms. Although 
reciters 
have not, 
I pre- 
sume, 
been ex- 
ecuted, 
they have 
ceased 
to exist 

ex- 
cept at 
Epsom. 
Here you 
will find 
men of 
the de- 
relict 
actor- 
Cy pe, 
semi- 
shorn 
and semi- 
sober, 
reciting 
poems 
which 
take us 
back to 
the early 
Al bert- 
ian pe- 
riod. In 
indiffer- 
entverse, 
and without sufficient h’s for the entire 
menu, they describe how Lucy, the lifeboat- 
man’s daughter, single-handed, saved the 
good ship dda from its fate. “‘ Ay, and 
four hundred miscellaneous souls besides.” 
Heroism in the most unlikely places is the 
most popular theme. One would not expect 
that in any moments of difficulty or danger 
“Daft Davey the Dustman” would be a 
tower of strength. “ Daft Davey” is thus 
introduced : 

““Been out in the dust-cart often?” 
“*Ay, ay, sir, many a time. 
And I'll drink your health with pleasure, 
My throat’s a-burning like lime.” 

















“On the Downs the gipsy is still 
with us.” 


entirely to racing-recitations, for which, 
perhaps, he dresses himself up as a jockey, 
and recites verses obviously the work of 
a poet who knows no more about racing 
than an emu knows about envelopes. 
But “ Daisy’s Derby” and works of that 
sort always find ready listeners .. . . and 
subscribers. 

Gentlemen in semi-clerical garb seize 
the opportunity to do good. 

A pamphlet is thrust into your hand. 
It is entitled “The Winner.” You scan 
it eagerly, for ‘ winner” is the word of 
the day. But 
you find, to 
your intense 
disappoint- 
ment, that it 
is a religious 
publication, 
that it is a 
tract, and 
instead of 
using it and 
becoming a 
nobler and 
a better man 
you probably 
crumple it up 
in annoy- 
ance. The 
thing is really 
a well-inten- 
tioned false 
pretence. 
You are 
annoyed, just 
as a cricket- 
ing friend of 

















“People with blackened faces 


mine a year and absurdly small top-hats.” 
or two ago 


was annoyed when he purchased at a 
bookstall an attractive-looking volume, 
bound in green, on which was a picture 
of a wicket with a bat resting in orthodox 
fashion against one of the bails, and an 
unnaturally red ball by the side. The 
book was entitled “ Your Innings.” But 
instead of dealing, as my poor friend 
fondly hoped, with the question of how 
to become a flannelled fool, it dealt with 
the infinitely more absorbing topic (one 
would think) of how to become an 
ultra-good man. My friend knew how to 
become an ultra-good man. ‘That diffi- 
culty had never troubled him, What he 
wanted to know was how ‘to become a 


C. B. Fry. The book didn’t help him. 

















DERBY DAY. 


Enterprising gentlemen, belonging to 
anti-gambling societies, do not hesitate 
to conduct meetings ‘here in the very 
heart of the “vice” which they are at- 


tacking. Meetings did I say? I was 
wrong. They address one or two 


unemployed hecklers. The lecturer is 
generally a person of reverend demeanour. 
It seems that in order to be an authority 
on the evils of gambling one must wear 
a huge white beard, must be, in fact, 
what is called in the United States a 
Polar Beaver. Occasionally you will hear 
the views of a Scotch Beaver with ginger- 
coloured fittings. He is_ particularly 
severe in his denunciations, and with a view 
to attracting attention he does not hesitate 
to utter the most shocking scandals about 
the people in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. His prophecies as to their future 
are pessimistic in the extreme. Yet they 
take it all very good-naturedly. 

When you have had your fill of disserta- 
tions on doctrine and dogma you will be 
invited to “roll, bowl, or chuck” at the 
“milky cokernuts. ‘Three shies a penny 
at the milky coker.” If you are proficient 
at this pursuit, you may have the bad luck 
to become the possessor of a “ coker.” 
And I know of very few things that are 
more useless or less convenient to carry 
about a racecourse than is the cokernut. 


? 
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Persons who are “interested in art” 
have the opportunity of entering a wax- 


work show. ‘True sportsmen” are 
invited to wrestling-bouts and _ boxing- 
matches. And in these days “true 
sportsmen” need not be in the least 


degree interested in sport. A sportsman 
is a man who wears rather loud clothes 
and occasionally puts money on a loser. 
To be a sportsman it is not necessary to 
know a horse from a hippopotamus. 

(It is doubtful whether a teetotaler can 
be a sportsman. A certain knowledge of 
bars seems to be indispensable to the 
young men who covet this proud title.) 

On the whole, as one wanders over the 
Downs one gets a great deal of mis- 


cellaneous amusement. One sees the 
relics of follies that one believed had 
vanished from the face of the earth. 


One enjoys something of the feelings of 
a curio hunter . until . . . the course 
is suddenly cleared for the race. 

However, it will only take two or three 
minutes. And there is little hope that 
the Stewards will abolish it. 

So, one must take the bad with the 
good. 

N.B.-—There is no use in complaining 
of the nuisance to the police. ‘They 
won't stop the race. 

But they may stop you from seeing it. 














Tipsters. 






































“The tense, white, furious face of a jockey passes like a flash.” 


OF DERBY TYPES. 


WAY OF EPILOGUE. 


A GROUP 


BY 





**T can’t live without horseflesh, if it’s only a piece of cat’s meat on a skewer.” 
—GEORGE TIDD in Dandy Dick. 


HEY say 
that in 
turf of 


the ripe old 
cathedral yard 
variety, a couple 
of million blades 
of grass will grow 
in the area of 
one square rood, 
It is an interest- 
‘ing thought in 
itself, apart from 
any parallel as 
to the fertility 
of turf in other 
ways. For every 
blade of grass 
surviving, prob- 
ably a dozen 
weeds have 
perished, and for 
the 1 per cent. 
of pure enjoy- 
ment that the 
turf affords, there 
is perhaps an- 
other 99 per 


cent. of fatigue 
and _ surfeit 


and 




















“You clatter down in a friendly drag.” 
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discomfiture. 
Yet there is no 
institution that 
so appeals to 
all classes at 
once, unless it 
is the panto- 
mime. 

The Derby 
and the other 
classi¢ races do 
not draw the 
crowd through 
any sylvan charm 
or lave of the 
open air as such; 
for their devo- 
tees invade the 
ground by the 
shortest cut, and 
fight for places 
in the first train 
home. Nor does 
the fascination 
we have noted 
consist in acute 
perception of 
comparative 
merit in the 
“field,” or the 
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stables it represents, 
for the average race 
habitué is about as 
expert in zoology as 
Nolly Goldsmith, of 
whom Dr. Johnson 
said that Goldie’s 
knowledge of Ani- 
mated Nature prob- 
ably amounted to 
distinguishing a horse 
from a cow. ‘The 
fact is, our forefathers 
have wedded us to 
what is called the 
Worship of the Noble 
Animal; and _ this 
particular form of 
worship, like most 
forms of love, is 








payer should walk 
about in happy indif- 
ference to a thousand 
subjects underneath 
his nose, and then 
of a sudden stake his 
money on the agility 
of a horse he has 
never seen. 

As the main pur- 
pose of a race-meet- 
ing is robbery with 
the victim’s conniv- 
ance, it follows that 
you must begin early 
and persist in being 
patient. You there- 
fore pay first-class 
fare for a_ third- 
class carriage, and 








complacently and in- 
curably blind. 

The savants of the natural history 
museums lay it down as a principle of 
biology that the horse was compiled from 
a slender and diminutive affair somewhere 
between a greyhound and a music stool. 
How many centuries have elapsed since 
he first aspired to be the prodigy of our 
present-day affections is matter for large 
and fond conjecture. But this speculation 
is child’s play compared with the mysteries 
of “form” and “fancy” which the cult of 
the horse has developed. It is inconceiv- 
able, for instance, why the ordinary rate- 


The hard-boiled egg. 


saturate your new 
clothes with the 
stale tobacco-reek of many _ train-loads 
who have gone down in_ advance. 
Either that, or you clatter down in 
a friendly drag, and fill the universal 
bosom with consuming envy as your 
whipster fetches his team up the final 
hill amid the uproarious approval of the 
multitude. 

That giddy youth, Algernon Blancove, 
in Rhoda . Fleming, made the journey 
down to Epsom in a hansom; but then 
his pockets were empty, and who is so 
lavish as the man that is glaringly “broke”? 














The purse-trick; a typical Derby “ fake.” 
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The stone-swallower. 


The great thing is to arrive with a 


buttonhole, a pair of field-glasses, a phil- 
anthropic smile, a new silk hat, and an 
appetite that is equal to emergencies, 


You may either take your chance of cold 
lunch, and pay three times its value, 
or you may share an a/ fresco meal with 
your friends and munch a wing and salad 


The disappearing guinea-pig. 
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in a cloud of flies and obscenity and dust. 
If you want music, or whether or not, there 
is a penetrating penny whistle at your 
elbow to whet your appetite, or the sooth- 
ing strains of a hurdy-gurdy to remind 
you of town and home. A few yards 
away there is a row of caterers plying a 
miscellaneous trade in whelks and sarsa- 
parilla, ice-cream and emerald apples, 
brandy-snap, walnuts and what not; and 
a succulent array of fried fish sizzles in 
the morning sun as cheerfully as ever it 
did in the purlieus of its native Walworth. 
One stall serves to quench the thirst of 
Apollo with a banjo and an “eye.” But 
if there is one comestible that appeals to 
the commonalty it is the hard-boiled egg. 
‘Truffle and “ fizz” are not more dear to 
the privileged 


necklace and rattled all the way to the 
hospital. 2 

Another gifted being in the immediate 
neighbourhood is a puffy prestidigitateur 
whose sole properties are a_ guileless 
guineapig and a ‘Trilby hat. Watch him 
for a minute or two, and you will say 
you never saw twelve ounces of guinea- 
pork go so far in your life. 

‘The penny-throwing patricians on the 
drags are not without elements of variety. 
Here, for instance, is a group of distin- 
guished Colonials, desirous of seeing the 
crowd; and here again a group of high- 
caste Orientals betrayed out of their 
wonted calm into a keen appreciation of 
the sights of the West. Almost from 
under their horses’ noses a wizened old 

gipsy emerges 





elect in the 
enclosures than 
this semi-petri- 
faction is to 
what is known 
as the ‘“out- 
side public.” 
In its flinty im- 








to offer pro- 
phecy in ex- 
change for 
silver, and this 
daughter of 
Eve vid Cleo- 
patra is equal 
to any cajolery 








penitence it to clinch the 
appeals much bargain. But 
more to this for the most 
large and reck- part, the select 
less constitu- few who have 
ency than driven down by 
ever it did to four - in - hand 
the wasp of are indifferent 
the late Dan to the sur- 
Leno’s ballad. rounding = cla- 
The unruffled “Try the gloves on, gents?” mour, and only 
way in which check their 
this adamantine souvenir of the farmyard conversation for the few breathless 


is purchased and absorbed suggests that 
the “outside public” is possessed of a 
singularly constituted “inside.” And 
perhaps it is a long and arduous diet of 
this sort that qualifies the expert. who 
claims our attention a few yards away. 
This gourmet might be described as 
an artificer in stone, a human ostrich, and 
a reception committee. He strips off his 
coat, extemporises a girdle out of tattered 
braces, and proceeds to bolt hard pebbles 
as fast as his lady can hand them in. 
There is a good round thirty of them, 
and positively no deception. By the 
time he gets to twenty-eight, and his fair 
confederate moves around for coppers, 
we feel it is time to move away. If we 
stayed, we might be reminded of the child 
in Dickens who swallowed the beads of a 


moments when a race ison. ‘Then the 
tense, white, furious face of a jockey 
passes like a flash, to be lost in the sea of 
faces that surge about the winning-post ; 
and you realise again the Bedlam that 
fills this giant amphitheatre. 

The prophets at a race-meeting are 
legion, ‘Tipsters harangue the mob with 
the lungs of Stentor and twice the needless 
emphasis. Each of these oracles, having 
flung his glasses and paraphernalia down 
on the heath, gathers a ring of awe-struck 
listeners, and proceeds to show that he is 
a paragon of infallibility and disinterested- 
ness. Having satisfied the audience of 
his unblemished career, he casts a horo- 
scope of the day’s events as they ought to 
fall out if Fate and the handicappers had 
any conscience ; and “ther per-roice av 
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this ’ere 
cawd, lidies 
and _ gents, 
it per 
wanter 
know enny- 
fink, @s 
six pence.” 
Sixpence is 
dear in days 
when you 
can get om- 
niscience 
every morn- 
ing for a 
halfpenny, 
yet the card 
sells like hot 
cakes. with 
sugar on. 
There- 
upon the 
buyers, 
more or less 


credulous,” 


walk straight 


from the jackal’s yelp into the den of the 
lion —which, being interpreted, means the 


“ bookie.” 
This cele- 
brity has 
been _ fre- 
quently 
described 
in novels 
and in 
new s- 
papers, 
with his 
‘fatmo- 
sphere of 
challenge,” 
his _ brass- 
bound 
wallet, his 
leathern 
lungs, and 
an air of 
reckless- 
ness to 
disguise 
the raven- 
ing soul 
within. 
In _ colder 
fact he is 
a shrewd 


average 
man of the 
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Orientals seeing the sights of the West. 

















A good view from a drag. 








world, who 
has_ picked 
up Nn i6 
science of 
working 
probabili- 
ties through 
hard experi- 
ence, and is 
anything 
but the 
abstruse 
magician 
that most 
people 
think. The 
high finance 
of the inner 
“STINGS,” 15 
not for him, 
though it 
comes down 
to: hem 
through a 
eoge of 
signalling. 


There is a waving of arms somewhere 
in the middle distance, and he trims his 


sails. to 
the winds 
of favour- 
itism and 
the cur- 
rents of 
the back- 
ers’ money 
without 
reveal- 
ing any 
“odds” 
upon his 
face. As 
a rule, he 
employs a 
clerk as 
sharp as 
himself, 
and be- 
tween the 
intervals 
of the 
various 
race-meet- 
ings they 
k ee p 
them- 
selves fit 
by drink- 


ing rather 











— 








less and thinking rather harder than the 
dupes whom they call their patrons. So 
their vocation, on the whole, is not so 
rosy as it appears at first blush, and one 
is disposed to believe that if they put 
the same energy and talent into a more 
legitimate line they would come out with 
more peace of mind at the end, and just 
as good a balance at the bank. 
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Signalling the odds 


littered surface: and the sunshine of 
returning summer will bring a similar 
orgie twelve months hence for those who 
delight in the Worship of the Horse. 
ae An 














The ‘‘ Bookie" and his clerk, 


In a few hours more the horses will have 
retired to their stables, and their superior, 
man, will still be wandering about the 
lamplit stalls, or celebrating in frequent 
calls on the way home the bets he ought 
to have won. But the main thing is 
that for the rest of a year the deserted 
heath,—whether it be Epsom, or Ascot, 
or Kempton, or Goodwood,—will have 
a chance of recruiting its crushed and 
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A bookmaker hard at work. 
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IX. MANOA, 


T would have been very hard for any 
one to have recognised Commander 
McTurk in the fight which raged 

around the mine. 

To almost all his acquaintances he was 
a man habitually spruce, and smart, and 
almost dandified; his hair was a wig, it 
is true, but it was always dressed to a 
nicety; his linen was immaculate; his 
hands suggested the attentions of the 
manicurist. 

But this great tattered savage, who 
stormed through the fight with a shot 
gun, seemed quite divorced from the 
man who had once been the best-dressed 
officer in the United States Navy. His 
feet were bare, his trousers were fringed 
from the knee, and his shirt lacked a 
sleeve. Blood oozed from a cut on his 
high bald head, and blinded him till he 
wiped his eyes clear with the back of a 
grimy hand. 

International law makes a shot gun an 
illegal weapon, but in frontier fighting at 
the back of Venezuela men pick the tool 
that best fits their hand. Moggridge the 
orchid-hunter, who was too short-sighted to 
see without his spectacles except at the 
closest of close quarters, used an axe, and 
used it too with a murderous effectiveness 
that a Crusader might have _ envied. 
Commander McTurk went into action 
with a double-barreled No. 12 hammer- 
less ejector. He got in eight shots with 
this as they ran up into range, two more 
fired pistol fashion before he closed, and 
then, shifting ends, sailed in with the butt. 

Now, novelists notwithstanding, the butt 
of a shot gun is only a flimsy weapon for 
a strong man. At the first smite the 
stock parts with a short fracture just 
behind the trigger guard, and one has 
to finish the battle with the locks and 
breechpiece. For nicely judged blows this 
abbreviated weapon can do heavy execu- 
tion. But once hit—say—an opposing 
head with the middle of the barrel, and 
the thing bends just as a man can bend 
a poker round his own forearm. 





The peons who followed them were 
but poor fighting men. Three went 
down badly hurt in the first charge, two 
dropped deliberately and risked the tramp- 
ling, and one fled, letting out screams of 
terror high-pitched as a woman’s, So 
McTurk and Moggridge had all the work 
on their own shoulders, but they went 
grimly on with it, without an idea of 
flinching. 

But two men, however madly and tre- 
mendously they may fight, cannot stand 
up against twenty—and there were at 
least twenty of the so-called miners still 
remaining unhurt. Moreover, the two 
were losing strength. The orchid-hunter 
had been badly stabbed in the thigh ; 
Commander McTurk had again been cut 
on the head, and the blinding blood 
trickled more swiftly into his eyes. It 
seemed to Moggridge that they were within 
an ace of extinction. 

The tall American, however, possessed 
one of those brains which work most 
clearly and most inventively in moments 
of the hardest stress. He shouted to 
Moggridge to run for the old mine tunnel ; 
and though to the collector's mind the 
move was as good as suicide, he gave 
way to the stronger man’s advice, and 
limped to the adit as fast as his wounded 
leg would let him. Commander J. K. 
McTurk fought a rearguard action of 
unexampled ferocity, and followed him at 
an equal pace. 

The entrance was partly closed by 
stones and soil which had trickled down 
from the steep hill-face above, and it was 
fringed with those delicate ferns and 
pendent creepers which grow so luxuriantly 
in that moist warm Venezuelan climate. 
There was only just room for a man to 
pass between this débris and the crown of 
the arch, but the sturdy Moggridge crawled 
in legs first, leaving a trail of blood 
behind him, and the lengthy McTurk 
followed with the bent barrels of the shot 
gun still clutched in an aching hand. 

For an instant they looked out upon 
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blue sky and tree-tops, and then their 
view was sliced across by a fringe of 
maddened faces, 

“Come in, you curs!” McTurk invited. 

But the miners’ courage had its limits, 
and their numbers had been so thinned 
in the fight that they had no further 
appetite for handgrips. ‘They yapped and 
they howled and they cursed outside in 
the open, but no one of them made any 
attempt to pass under the ferns of the 
archway. 

“Looks like a good opportunity to fix 
up this hole in my leg,” said Moggridge. 
“T say, J. K., could you tie this string 
whilst I jam the pad against the cut >— 
Hell! but that hurts. ‘Thanky, man. It’s 
time that leak was caulked. I've lost 
a deuce of a lot of blood. How about 
those chips on your sconce ?” 

“Oh, they’ll cake over. It’s stopped 
dripping into my eye already. I wonder 
when those hounds will remember they’ve 
got dynamite stowed away in one of their 
mine sheds ?” 

“To blow down the hill on top of 
us? You did foresee that, then? I 
thought of it the instant you said run for 
the adit here. Personally I’d rather have 
seen it through in the open than be 


buried alive under this blessed muck- 
heap. But it was a gorgeous fight, 
be es ES 


“T didn’t come in here to invite a 
funeral,” 

“Got a scheme, then ? ” 

“TI don’t say we’re out of the wood by 
any means, but I do think we’ve got a 
good cat’s chance. ‘This hill has been 
mined from the days of the Incas onwards, 
and it’s just honeycombed with holes. 
Lots have tumbled in, of course, and 
many are blind alleys with the one open- 
ing; but it’s,on the cards we’re in one 
that links up to daylight again somewhere 
else.” 

“Where those mongrels will be duly 
waiting for us,” 

“ Not necessarily, The neighbourhood 
is practically unexplored, and I don’t 
suppose they know much more about it 
than we do. You see, the mines were 
dropped when Spain was kicked out in 
the Liberator days ; and, in a country like 
this, secondary forest will blot out a road 
in a year’s time, and hermetically seal any 
district in ten.” 

“So when Mrs, Codrington’s crowd 
came along here with their machetes and 
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picks, they were practically opening up 
new ground ? I didn’t know.” 

“That’s so.’"—Poor McTurk sighed 
heavily. ‘I wonder where they’ve got 
her now. Fat lot of use we’ve been in 
trying to get her out of the mess !” 

**Well, she'll have to be content with 
the knowledge—if it ever reaches her— 
that we’ve done our best.” 

“No, my lad, be hanged to that tale!” 


rasped Commander McTurk. “I said 
I was going to get her out of these 


scoundrels’ hands, and, by Glory! Ill do 
it yet. Here, lift a foot. We must get 
out of this.” 

A small brown cylinder, with a tail that 
spluttered and smoked, was thrown from 
without into the mouth of the tunnel, and 
lay there smelling quietly. The yells and 
revilings of the miners had toned down 
into silence, and ence more the patch of 
blue sky and the fringe of trees hung 
before them, unsullied by the row of 
savage faces. And then another cartridge, 
also with its fuse cheerily burning, leaped 
up into sight, and dropped beside the 
first. 

The sturdy Moggridge led the way back 
into the darkness, limping and stumbling 
over the débris dropped from the roof, 
slithering over the greasy mud of the 
floor, cannoning with his elbows against 
the rocky walls. Commander McTurk 
followed intimately upon his heels. It 
was borne in upon both of their minds 
that if they did not get beyond reach of 
its blast, the dynamite, when it exploded, 
would shoot them into the depths of the 
mountain like missiles from a gun. 

3ut as it happened, though the fuses 
were of no liberal length, they had got 
an early start, and when the explosion 
did come, it merely threw them to the 
muddy floor, The whole mountain 
cringed to the shock ; there was a roar 
of cascading rock ; and the blue patch 
of daylight behind them was eternally 
eclipsed. “And so begins,” said Com- 
mander McTurk, “‘a fresh chapter. Come 
on at once. We may want every second 
between us and starvation for finding the 
way out.” 

* * : * a * 

It was not absolutely dark in those 
old mine workings, In places the men 
of bygone days had pinned the roof and 
the rocky sides with wooden props, 
and though most of these in the hot 
moist atmosphere of the mine had gone 
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to punk and disappeared, some still 
remained, spongy, slimy, and luminous. 
It must not be understood that these 
weird ghostly lights in any manner 
displayed the way. They merely, as it 
were, softened the darkness and made it 
less palpable. 

The pair soon began to come upon 
side galleries branching off the main 
road, and explored these with set design. 
They bore always to the left so as to 
leave no route untried, but kept always 


in touch with their original point of 
departure. Commander McTurk was a 


sailor, and the labour of doing this small 
task of navigation came easy to him. 

McTurk led, with his long body bent 
double, and the sturdy Moggridge hobbled 
gamely on behind. Sometimes they trod 
in water, sometimes on greasy mud. 
Now they had to squirm over a_ roof- 
fall, and squeeze themselves desperately 
between tottering rocks. Now they had 
to squirm like worms under the down- 
ward V’s of rotting broken props. And 
once McTurk walked over the brink of 
an unseen shaft, and feil horribly into 
unknown depths. But, as it happened, 
the shaft was short, and water broke his 
fall, and he scrambled, out, shaken it is 
true, but with his high courage still 
untapped. There was only one thing in 
that mine that really frayed J. K. McTurk’s 
nerves. Great colonies of toads, for some 
reason best known to themselves, inhabited 
some of the alleys, and when in the 
velvety darkness his foot came in contact 
with one of these obscene creatures, he 
was filled with a shudder of horror that 
made him long to shout aloud at each 
repulsive contact. Now, Moggridge 
damned the toads loudly and openly, but 
really did not mind them one bit. So 
differently are men made. 

As their eyes grew larger with the 
darkness, the luminous patches lured 
them here and there into useless explora- 
tions; but indeed it was this glow from 
decaying wood that at last put them on 
the way of escape, and but for it they 
must have perished miserably in the mine. 
They had gone the whole way round, 
explored every gallery, sounded every 
downward shaft, and had come back to 
their starting-point, where the dynamite had 
sealed the cave mouth with the landslide. 

** And I guess,” said Moggridge, ‘‘ that 
this is the finish. I wish I’d a gun to 
stand myself just one comfortable shot 
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through the head. It will be 
devil starving here by inches.” 

“I’m not going to starve,” said Mc- 
Turk doggedly. ‘I’m going to get out.” 

**T don’t want to rub it in, old man, 
but I’ve heard you say that before.” 

“Well, you can hear me say it again. 
I’ve betted you two dollars and a half 
we'd get Lucy Codrington out of those 
brigands’ hands, and by Glory I’m going 
to lift the money. Lick your finger, and 
hold it up.” 

“Hullo!” said Moggridge, in genuine 
astonishment, ‘‘there’s a draught. I can 
feel it distinctly.” 

“Of course there is. There have been 
draughts here and there all over the 
mine, but you've been too thick-skinned 
to notice them.” 

“Too blown and too hot.” 

“Well, have it how you like. But 
there have been draughts. And _ that 
means that these holes couple up with 
the outside air somewhere, and by Glory 
I’m the man that’s going to find the 
place. Come along.” 

“My leg’s pretty bad. 
much farther.” 

“ Hobble as far as you can, and when 
it gives way altogether I'll carry you. 
Come on.” 

As fate would have it, they hit upon 
the path of exit within the next twenty 
yards. Commander McTurk’s head for 
the seven hundredth time grazed the roof, 
and involuntarily his eyes were deflected 
upwards. He saw the phosphorescence 
of decaying wood above him. He peered 
and peered with the desperate intensity 
of a man whose life hangs on his wits, 
and saw more phosphorescence above—a 
column of it, as it were, stretching far up 
into the awful blackness. He wetted a 
finger and held it above his head. The 
upper side distinctly chilled first. There 
was a vertical shaft above them, and 
somehow or other it connected with the 
open air, ; 

Commander McTurk got on to Mog- 
gridge’s shoulders and fumbled for the 


the very 


I can’t get 





opening. It was timbered with rotting 
wood, which gave way to his touch; 
but the shaft was narrow, and_ those 


forgotten miners who had sunk it from 
the drift above had cut footholes in the 
sides for the convenience of their own 
ascents. ven the lame orchid-hunter 
could climb the shaft easily, once he had 
been lifted on to its bottom lip. 
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The rest of their escape to the outer rate care, always up-wind, and then of a 
air was comfortably easy. They came sudden McTurk stopped and gave a little 
upon another series of tunnels, or perhaps _cackle of laughter. ‘‘ Look up,” he said. 





“*1 gay, J. K., could you tie this string whilst | jam the pad against the cut?’” 


$0) 


one might say another mine, well-ventilated, “Why, they’re stars!” said Moggridge, 
with an air blowing steadily through it. peering up with short-sighted eyes. “ By 
They walked and stumbled on with accu- Crumbs! J. K., we’ve walked out into the 





world again, and I’m not a dead man yet. 
Well, I’ve to thank you, and the fact that 
I hadn’t a gun, for the escape. Lord, but 
I am fagged.” 

“ Looks like a hut across there.” 

“ Benab, they call it in this country. 
We'll probably get fever from sleeping on 
the ground. Come along. Let me lead 
the way for once.” 

“* Hullo !—hammocks,” said McTurk, 
peering in under the trooly palm roof. 
But Moggridge was snoring in one of the 
hammocks already, and the tall sailor 
turned in to the other. “I suppose I 
ought to stand a watch,” he yawned, but 
his reflections got no further. 

+ # # * * 

When Commander McTurk next opened 
his eyes, equatorial day burned high in 
the heavens, and the air was noisy with 
insect life and garrulous with the chatter 
of frogs. In the other hammock he could 
see Moggridge’s face, red, drawn, and 
feverish ; but he was conscious of being 
inspected from a different quarter, and 
turned his eye to look. Yes, sure enough 
there was a young Indian girl, bareheaded 
under the scathing sunshine, and dressed 
simply in a beaded queyo. 

“Hullo!” said the sailor, and threw his 
legs over the side of the hammock and 
sat up. ‘‘Good morning.” 

The girl made no reply in words, but 
she dropped to her knees and knocked 
her forehead three times on the ground. 

Now, she was a very comely young 
person, and Commander McTurk told 
himself that at a moment like this he was 
no stickler for ceremony. So he dropped 
down on to his feet and picked her up. 
“Sorry I don’t speak Arawack, or Carib, 
or whatever language is fashionable about 
here, and you appear to have no good 
United States. We dropped in without 
invitation last night, and I apologise for 
the filthy state in which you see me. Do 
you keep a wash-tub hereabouts, or a 
river without too many alligators where 
one might get a wash ?” 

But at this point Moggridge woke up, 
and rapidly took in the situation. “ For 
the Lord’s sake, J. K., hold up and mind 
what you're doing. Don’t you try your 
flirting ways round here.” He put a word 
in the native to the girl, and after puzzling 
over it a moment she rather shyly answered 
him. “Yes, just what I guessed. We're 


out of the frying-pan, maybe, but we’re 
uncommon near the fire.” 
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“Why, what do you mean ?” 
“'Torture—no less. If accounts 


are 
true, and this young lady’s male relations 
catch us, they’ll lop off our hands and 
feet, and gouge out our eyes, and turn us 
adrift as a gentle hint to the rest of the 


world that they don’t want callers. I saw 
a poor buck | once employed in Cayenne 
treated that way. I was trying to get a 
skull of these people for an ethnographical 
museum at that time, but I turned up the 
contract when I saw that buck. Look at 
the turn of her jaw. She’s an Akatee 
Indian right enough.” 

“She seemed quite civil. In fact, she 
was doing some sort of an obeisance when 
I stopped her.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. She’s never seen 
a white man before, and took you and 
your affable ways for one of the gods 
that inhabit the old mine yonder. But I 
guess the bucks of her tribe won’t be so 
religious-minded, and they’re sure to be 
close at hand somewhere.” He got stiffly 
down and peered into the edges of the 
forest. ‘“ Yes, there are three more benabs 
over past that bourgainvillea. And there 
are at least two buckeens and a litter of 
children working in that cassava ground. 
I thought I could smell the smoke of the 
cooking fires. You can lay to it the men 
aren’t far away. I say, J. K., I advise 


you to clear out. I shall manage all 
right. Crumbs! but my leg is hot and 


stiff this morning.” 

Of the suggestion that he should desert 
his wounded companion Commander 
Mc'Turk took no notice whatever. ‘‘ Look 
here,” he said: “ you speak the language. 
So just ask Miss What’s-her-name which is 
the nearest way to the bathroom. . I don’t 
mind being killed if it can't be helped, 
but [ll not stay filthy for another hour at 
any price. You'd better come too ; you’re 
mud-caked from head to foot ; and when 
you're clean, I'll dress that cut in your 
thigh for you. The bother of it is I don’t 
see how I am to mend up these disgusting 
rags. I wonder if it would be possible to 
scare up a suit of clothes anyhow.” 

The- orchid-hunter laughed. “An 
Akatee buck’s lap is about the same 
size and cut as the queyo that Nora there 
is wearing. ‘lhere’s not the least chance 
of your getting anything else. But by 
all means fig yourself out in a lap if 
you're that way inclined. I’m sure you’d 
look most classical in it.—I say, J. K., 
old man, don’t jump or anything. The 
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girl’s watching, so get a good hold on ‘Yes: what’s it made of ?” 
your nerves. Just look on that crooked “Calabash, I suppose. No, it isn’t, 
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“Yes, sure enough there was a young Indian girl, bareheaded under the scathing sunshine, 
and dressed simply in a beaded queyo.” 


rafter above your head, and up against the though—it’s metal. Softish, too, at that. 
trooly thatch. What do you see there?” By Glory! Moggridge, you don’t mean 
“Do you mean the yellow bowl?” to tell me that’s gold?” 
38 
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“Tt ought to be. It all fits into the 
tale. ‘That poor buck of mine from 
Cayenne told me that these Akatee 
Indians had gold piwarrie bowls, and 
gold cassava squeezers, and gold this, 
that, and tother. Gold is about the 
same value with the Akatees as putty is 
with us. Now, there’s no big city here, 
with stone palaces, and a king, and a 
religion, and processions of priests and 
all the rest of it. ‘There are only a few 
benabs stuck down in forest clearings, 
and a few naked Indians to own them. 
But I want you to realise, J. K., that 
you're in the golden city of Manoa, or 
as near to it as anybody outside a story- 
book ever got, and that I personally 
would give four eye-teeth and five toe- 
nails to be out of it. Now let loose your 
imagination on that.” 

“T am realising,’ said Commander 
McTurk steadily, “that I detailed myself 
off to help Mrs. Codrington out of the 
hands of those mining scoundrels who 
kidnapped her, and that is an object I 
don’t intend to let anything else except 
personal cleanliness get in the way of. 
I say, would you mind keeping Nora 
here and amusing her whilst I find that 
creek ?” 

He went out then into the scalding 
sunshine, and walked across the savannah 
that lay before them towards a_ point 
where water winked amongst the greenery. 
The Indian girl wished to go with him, 
but McTurk bowed her politely back to 
the hut. The orchid-hunter laughed in 
spite of his scare. ‘You do have a way 
with you, J. K.,” he called out. “ You do 
touch their little hearts right on the 
spot.” 

But Commander McTurk walked on 
with his head up in the air, and pre- 
tended not to hear. 

At the water he washed enjoyably, 
and with a wisp of palmetto dusted from 
his clothes all the clay and mud that 
was removable. His head was still bare 
and smooth, and he would have made a 
big sacrifice for a decent wig. But it 
was out of the question to hope for such 
a luxury down there at the back of 
Venezuela, or British Guiana, or wherever 
exactly this unsurveyed Akatee valley was, 
So he compromised on a broad-brimmed 
hat, plaiting strips of aloe in eight-ply 
with a sailor’s deftness, and sewing these 
into shape with fibre. 

It was at this point that a party of 
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bucks came upon him, and promptly 
held an inquest over his disposal. ‘They 
were just returned from hunting, and 
their backs were bloodied with game 
which hung from their forehead straps. 
They carried machetes, and wooden 
spears with fire-hardened heads, and 
looked fully disposed to use them. 

Commander McTurk had left the 
wreck of his gun in the mine, and had 
just two hard and capable fists with 
which to defend himself. Moreover, 
there was exactly one of him, and there 
were fourteen Indians. So he decided 
it was a case for diplomacy, and wished 
them a pleasant good morning, and went 
on with his plaiting. 

They chatted amongst themselves, and 
two of the older bucks swung back their 
machetes viciously. 

Commander McTurk went on with his 
plaiting and his explanation : ‘‘ I may tell 
you we’ve arrived here by the most un- 
likely of accidents. A friend of ours, 
a Mrs, Codrington, was up in this neigh- 
bourhood on some mining proposition 
that I warned her was dangerous, but 
I must give her the credit to say that 
she pulled off the deal all right. How- 
ever, the blackguards she was bidding 
against were not the crowd to stick at 
trifles, and so they kidnapped her, and 
they’ve got her gaoled somewhere in this 
country, snug and tight. Well, she got 
word sent down that she’d like a bit of 
my help. She’d refused it before, I’d 
have you understand, gentlemen, and so 
I just packed up the painting tackle I 
was employing myself with, and came 
off right then.—I hope all this yarn is 
interesting you?” 

Now the Indians, as Commander 
McTurk guessed very easily, had no 
English, but his placid easy speech had 
the effect he hoped for. It caused them 
to cease from chattering amongst them- 
selves, and listen in some amazement to 
what he was saying. The two machete- 
men lowered their weapons. One gory 
hunter even went so far as to unhitch 
the sooriana strap from his forehead 
and sit down amongst the ferns, so that 
he might hear and observe more at his 
ease. 

“You'll meet presently my friend Mr. 
Moggridge, who’s in a hammock, with a 
hole in his leg, in that benab there down 
by the crotons. He was up this blessed 
country orchid-hunting, and incidentally 
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doing a bit of skull-collecting, and we 
met one day, the first time for five years, 
when my woodskin had upset in a rapid. 
He came along with me and brought his 
peons; he said very kindly that there 
would be orchids he wanted where I was 
going ; and when we came up to the mine 
that’s been the cause of all Mrs. Codrington’s 
trouble, he fought with the toughs we met 
there in a way that made me wish he’d 
been born a United States citizen instead 
of a poor devil of a down-trodden Britisher. 
--There, I can see that all this nice quiet 
talk has cooled down your martial ardour, 
and I think now we might venture to join 
forces with my friend.” 

Commander McTurk finished sewing 
the last plait on to his hat, put it on his 
head, surveyed the effect in the mirror of 
the stream, and rose slowly to his feet. 
“T guess,” he said, with a courteous bow, 
“that we'll now go across and pay a call 
on Mr. Moggridge, and I’m sure it should 
tickle you to see how interested he'll be 
in the contour of your heads.” 

But this pleasing suggestion was very 
promptly opposed. One of the bucks 
rapped out an order, and the others, 
with the quickness of a pantomime trick, 
jumped to their places, and the sailor was 
ringed in with a threatening bristle of 
weapons. For an instant he looked at the 
smooth still water behind him, and thought 
of diving in, and taking his chance of the 
alligators ; but that would leave Moggridge 
behind, and-so he put the idea from his 
mind on the moment of its arrival. The 
mantle of diplomacy was still the only 
wear. Sohe slipped his hands into the 
remains of his breeches pockets, and 
shook his head at the spears, and laughed. 

“Tt was theatrical, of course, that move 
of yours, Colonel, but doesn’t it rather 
jar on your ideas of hospitality?” He 
addressed his question to the big buck 
who had given the order, and the man 
nodded and made some incomprehensible 
reply. Then he picked up his sooriana, 
and began fumbling for something inside 
it. 

“ Tf that’s your flask you’re hunting for,” 
said McTurk, “you've thought of some- 
thing that will tickle me right down to the 
heels. I’ve been wanting a nip of whisky, 
after walking on the toads in that beastly 
mine, more than I tell you.” 

3ut the Indian brought out neither 
food nor drink from his bushrope bag. 
Instead, he produced a large nugget of 
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water-worn gold, and after saying a word 
or two to his friends, handed it to Com- 
mander McTurk,. 

The sailor took the present, and the 
spear points dropped. ‘‘Am I to under- 
stand that you picked this up during your 
morning promenade, Colonel ?” he asked, 
and translated his question with easy signs. 

The chief nodded. 

‘“Then you may take the tip from me 
that if you want to keep this sweltering 
country to your naked selves, you'd better 
not advertise the fact that there’s an 
alluvial goldfield somewhere close and 
handy. If you do, you'll have half the 
rapscallions in Christendom treading over 
your pagan country, and you'll be civilised 
across to the happy hunting grounds. 
I’m travelling light just now, and can’t 
carry keepsakes, and if you’ve got no 
immediate use for this gold to make tooth- 
stopping for yourselves, you’d better let 
me make a hole in the water with it.” 
He signed what he meant. ‘“ Come now, 
Colonel, shall I?” 

The chief nodded, and Commander 
McTurk span the nugget so that it made 
ducks and drakes across the surface of 
the water and framed itself in diamond- 
drops of spray under the sunshine before 
it sank, 

That ended the strain. The Indians 
dropped their weapons and strung out 
across the savannah, and Commander 
McTurk went with them to where the 
cooking fires made savoury odours before 
their benabs. 

He was seated presently near Mog- 
gridge’s hammock beneath a trooly thatch, 
eating a bowl of pepper-pot that fairly 
blazed with heat, and discussing the 
situation. ‘I am not a greedy man,” he 
explained, “‘ by any means, but I suppose 
I like a chunk of gold, for the sake of 
what it may purchase, just as well as the 
next fellow. But it was not very hard to 
see what was in the boss savage’s mind. 
I was to be put tothe ordeal. If I showed 
covetousness they would make a_pin- 
cushion of me; if I didn’t, they would 
reserve judgment.” 

“T guess they are reserving it still,” 
said Moggridge with a shiver. ‘ Whilst 
you were away Nora was entertaining 
me with an account of how they operate 
without anesthetics on callers they don’t 
take a fancy to.” 

When the heat of the day had worn 
itself through, Commander McTurk by 
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the help of many signs explained to the 
Indian girl, who had come to see them, 
that although, much to his annoyance, he 
could not take away any birds’ eggs to 
add to his collection, still he possessed a 
stub of pencil and the backs of a couple 
of letters to take notes upon, and any 
local ornithological hints he could pick 
up would gratify him exceedingly. He 
imitated the chime of the bell-bird, and 
the who-are-yeou of the goat-sucker, and 
Nora grasped what he wanted and led 
him off into the forest with adoring 
looks. 

“You do fascinate that young person,” 


Moggridge called after them from his 
hammock, ‘‘I just love to see you 


straighten your shoulders and cock your 
hat when she.makes eyes at you.” 

“You shut your silly head,” McTurk 
snapped back at him, ‘and leave me to 
get out of this mess without interfering 
more than you can help.” 

Now Commander John Kelly McTurk, 
as has been pointed out before. in these 
memoirs, had a distinct eye for the 
beautiful in Nature, and he would have 
been very well pleased to have stayed in 
the valley for a dozen weeks and made 
attempts to get down some of its beauties 
upon canvas. But this matter of Mrs, 
Codrington took up all his thoughts: his 
honour was pledged to the rescuing of 
her; and even that chiefest of all his 
ambitions, the regaining of a position on 
the active list of the United States Navy, 
was for the moment left out of sight in 
the background. 


He tramped over and across the 
savannah, and walked down winding 


forest paths, exploring the place day after 
day, and always with the girl Nora at his 
heels ; but either he came upon unscale- 
able rocky cliffs or walls of impassable 
bush. ‘The river, too, was hopeless as a 
.way of escape. ‘There were bateaux, it is 
true, and woodskins on the placid length 
which ran through the valley; but the 
lower end of the stream shot over a bellow- 
ing fall between upright walls of rock, and 
the upper sources were guarded much in 
the same way. 

Always one of the Indians accom- 
panied him on these rambles, and others 
seemed invariably to be hunting or fishing 
or strolling within call. Sometimes the 
chief himself, the big buck whom McTurk 
had first addressed as Colonel, came with 
him, and the sailor handed out his opinion 
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of the valley and the Akatees from time 
to time in a vigorous Anglo-Saxon which 
gave the savage a fine amusement. But 
in spite of many attempts Commander 
McTurk never managed to get the fellow 
to repeat so much as a sentence of 
English. He would shake his head and 
point to his tongue, as though to signify 
that such barbaric sounds were quite 
beyond him. 

With Nora it was different : Nora soon 
prattled a pretty broken English of her 
own ; but then Nora openly adored him. 
Commander J. K. McTurk had an 
unconscious knack of fascination with 
women, 

One spot only in the whole of the 
valley was the sailor not allowed to 
explore, and that was a spinney of tall 
trees in the middle of one of the larger 
savannahs. They were passing it one 
day, he and the limping short-sighted 
Moggridge, when a_ goat-sucker called 
Who-are-yeou from out of the branches 
of a great silk cotton-wood. 

“T bet two dollars and 
bird’s nesting,” 
on.” 

“ Let it nest,” said Moggridge. ‘ You’ve 
inspected forty goat-suckers’ eggs in this 
infernal valley, to my _ certain know- 
ledge.” 

“1 don’t know yet what a full clutch is. 
I’ve only seen twos and threes in the 
nests, and they’ve all been fresh laid, and 
I’m pretty nearly certain + they must 
produce more for the average brood. 
3esides, the markings vary so much, that 
new eggs are always interesting. Come on, 
man, and [ll find a new orchid for you.” 

“T’ve got a benab full of tip-top orchids, 
and not a cat’s chance of getting them 
away. ‘They'd be worth six or eight 
thousand pounds if I could get them to a 
shipping port, and I’d take just that other 
two dollars and fifty cents that you owe 
me, and I can’t see the colour of, for the 
lot of them.—I say, J. K., just go slow. 
There are some bucks in that little 
wood, and if they are out hunting and 
we disturb the game they may cut up 
awkward.” 

“Rot!” said Commander McTurk : 
“they're tame enough,” and presently was 
held up by three spears pointed at his 
chest and two at each groin. 

“Quite like your happy home,” he said 
coolly over his shoulder to Moggridge. 
“«Trespassers will be proscecuted ; man- 


a half that 
said McTurk. ‘Come 
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traps and spring-guns set here.’ —Don’t 
trouble to kill me, gentlemen. I’m not 


keen enough on a goat-sucker’s nest to 
try and pass your weapons, you wall-eyed, 
flat-footed, indecent sons of Belial.” 

But with the exception of this one 
place they were allowed to roam the 
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for Mrs. Codrington, they might have 
lived there pleasantly enough. There 
were heavy tropical rain-storms to be 
avoided or endured, it is true, and at times 
the insect pests were so bad that they had 
to fill the benab with a smudge of smoke 
before they could sleep. But they both 


“He compromised on a broad-brimmed hat, plaiting strips of aloe in eight-ply with a sailor's 
deftness, and sewing these into shape with fibre.” 


valley as they pleased, to watch the 
buckeens working their cassava gardens, 
to see the bucks catch labbas and 
monkeys for the family pepper-pot, to 
gather what they pleased in the way of 
eggs and botanical specimens, and if it 
had not been for the incessant thoughts 


kept free from fever, and their hurts 
mended healthily, and indeed, except for 
a certain loose captivity, they had little 
enough to grumble about in the matter of 
their creature comfort. 

But the way of escape from the valley 
was hidden from them always, and they 
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were only set beyond the bounds of the 
place by the graciousness of the Akatees ; 
and in the end their liberation came by 
what to all human seeing was the most 
unlikely of accidents. 

They were lying in their hammocks 
under the trooly thatch for siesta during 
one blazing noon, when the girl Nora 
brought a chip of wood and handed it to 
Commander McTurk. 

“What’s this, my dear?” said he, 
peering at it under the gloom of the 
thatch. “Why, there’s writing on it!” 
He dropped to his feet and shook the 
other hammock violently. ‘‘ Here, turn 
out and look at that. It’s from Lucy 
Codrington, and she says Nora can show 
us the way to where she is. By Glory, if 
she can, I’m going to go there, if all the 
bucks in this blessed valley try to stop 
me. Here, come along, man.” 

3ut as it turned out they were not 
stopped or, indeed, in any way hindered. 
They went out from their benab with the 
girl leading, and presently were running 
at a jog-trot across the savannah under a 
brassy glare of sunshine. They held on 
to the spinney, where the goat-suckers still 
called Who-are-yeou, and where the bucks 
had beforetime warned them off with 
threatening points. But no one stopped 
their way now. A winding way wormed 
through the thickets and round the tree- 
trunks; and there, in the middle, was a 
clearing, partly planted with cassava, and 
jewelled all round with hanging orchids, 
There was a benab in the clearing, and 
inside, on the edge of a finely woven 
grass hammock, sat Mrs, Codrington. 

“Oh, J. K.,” she said, “‘ you are a dear 
man. I knew you'd find me and take 
me back, if you had to rake through half 
South America first. Have you brought 
a lot of soldiers with you ?” 

“Don’t you worry about the details, 
Lucy. They’re all right. Let me intro- 
duce my friend, Mr. Moggridge, who’s 
been helping me hunt for you. How 
long have you been in this Akatee valley, 
by the way ?” 

“T’ve been here all the time. I don’t 
know where it is, cf course, or I should 
have said in my letter.” McTurk cursed 
softly to himself. ‘ You see, when I had 
finally agreed over my mining property, 
and had got the papers signed, there was 
some sort of a row started outside the 
house that night, and there was a little 
shooting, and somebody called out to me 
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to put out the lamp so that they couldn’t 
see to aim in through the windows, Well, 
then, when it was dark, somebody came 
into the room, and slipped a sack over 
my head, and tied me up, and presently 
I was voyaging off in a hammock for an 
address unknown.” 

“You poor little woman ! ” 

“Oh, I pitied myself quite enough, I 
can tell you. But I was mad to the 
end of my finger-nails. I couldn’t help 
remembering that you’d prophesied down 
at Santa Barbara that I should get into 
a mess if I did come up here, and— 
well 





Commander McTurk coughed  dis- 
creetly. ‘‘ Never mind that, Lucy.” 
“But Ido. Ihate being wrong. And 


I owe you two dollars and a half.” 

The tall sailor chuckled. “I should 
be much obliged if you could pay up that 
amount. To tell the truth, Moggridge 
and I have run rather short of ready 
cash, and I guess there’s a bill owing for 
our board up at the hotel here. Hullo, 
Colonel, where did you spring up from ? 
And where in Glosy did you get those 
clothes ?” 

The Akatee chief stepped into the 
benab, took off a sombrero, bowed to 
Mrs. Codrington, and laughed. He was 
rigged out in spruce white ducks, and 
wore a gilt-fringed sash and pipeclayed 
shoes. 

“Good afternoon, Captain McTurk. 
Afternoon, Moggridge.’”— He spoke perfect 
English with a certain quaint, precise 
accent, 

Moggridge was peering at the man 
with short-sighted eyes that fairly goggled. 
“ By Crumbs!” he said, ‘but it’s John 
Brown.” 

“The clothes from the Oxford point of 
view,” said the Akatee, “evidently make 
the man. You've had plenty of views of 
John Brown’s body since you’ve been in 
this valley, without recognising it.” 

“ Obviously.” 

**T don’t think it was very good taste, 
the way you openly hankered after my 
skull when I was walking out with you. I 
remember you were a good deal on the 
ethnographical tack, even at Balliol.” 

“You couldn’t expect a man to guess 
who you were. By the way, what are 
you?” 

‘“Where we are at present,” said 
Brown, ‘“‘I am Mrs. Codrington’s host ”— 
he bowed towards the hammock—‘“ and 














THE TRIALS OF COMMANDER McTURK. 


I have done my best, under very awkward 
circumstances, to make her comfortable, 
though I am sure she has had to put up 
with many privations.” 


McTurk, 
detailed for that billet ?” 


predecessor. 





“how in Glory did you get 


“Right of conquest. I killed my 


As a point of fact I came 


"AN 


"On the edge of a finely woven grass hammock sat Mrs. Codrington.” 


“T have to thank Mr. Brown for every 
courtesy that a gentleman could possibly 
show.” 

“Outside I am merely native chief of 
these Akatee Indians,” 

“But if you’re an Oxford man,” said 


from this country originally. I’m a full- 
blooded Akatee Indian, Captain McTurk, 
but I was caught by some_ infernal 
missionaries when I was a boy and sent 
to England and brought up there. I was 
what they call sharp, I suppose, and as 
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a punishment they gave me the curse of 
education. ‘Then they sent me out here 
to be a missionary, to teach the poor 
heathen towear clothes and get pneumonia. 
Well, I got about full up on civilisation 
in two years, and went back to the forest 
again. You see the shape of the skull, 
that interests Moggridge so, makes an 
Akatee rather unadaptable.” 

“Then have you adopted--er—all the 
customs of the country ?” 

“You've seen me play at part of them 
for yourself. By the way, you were quite 
right to chuck that gold lump in the 
water. My fellows would have sliced you 
into cutlets if you had looked pleased or 
pocketed’ it.—Yes, I’ve quite gone back 
to Indian customs, outside this clearing 
of course. It doesn’t do to mix up the 
Indian and the white man; I learned 
that thoroughly at Balliol; and so if 
the white man presses his way in here 


without invitation he has to take the 
consequences,” 
“We heard,” Commander McTurk 


admitted, ‘“‘that you’d your own simple 
way of discouraging alien immigration.” 

“@uite so. I was quite pleased to 
rasp up Moggridge’s nerves a bit over 
that point in return for the extremely bad 
time he gave me at Oxford.” 

“Here, I say,” said Moggridge, ‘I 
didn’t chum with you up there, but 
I didn’t meddle with you.” 

“You cailed me ‘Lo the poor Indian,’ 
and ‘Lo’ I remained. Also you 
measured up my head for some infernal 
museum or other and read a paper on it. 
Great Heavens, man, do you think I didn’t 
feel that I was a natural curiosity amongst 
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you all, without having it rubbed further 


in? As for being in a funk, I know you 
were, because Nora, as you call her, who 
happens to be my wife, told me all about 
it. She quite enjoyed listening to you 
when Captain McTurk wasn’t flirting with 
her.” 

Commander McTurk cleared his throat. 
** Ahem,—” he said. 

* Ahem,” said Mrs. Codrington. 

“T understand,” said the Indian, ‘‘ that 
there is some sort of an understanding 
between you two. If you'd care to be 
married, I shall be happy to officiate. 
I suppose I am still in orders, unless 
somebody has unfrocked me, and anyway 
I do what marrying’s done in this valley. 
I fancy it would be legal enough.” 

“‘T shouldn’t dream of permitting such 
a thing,” said Mrs. Codrington quickly. 

“Very well, then. I'll leave you now, 
and go and make arrangements for your 
transport to the navigable portion of the 
river. You will move from here as soon 
as night falls.” 

* * * + + 


In Santa Barbara a month later the 
three were looked upon as people come 
back from the dead. The news of the 
kidnapping of Mrs. Codrington had come 
but slowly down country, and on its heels 
had arrived tidings of the massacre by 
the untameable Akatee Indians, under 
circumstances of unspeakable savagery, 
of every living soul in the neighbourhood 
of the mines. Rumour had it that a 
renegade white man had led the slaughter, 
and none of the three felt called upon to 
correct that rumour, 


THE DRYAD’S SECRET. 
BY BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN, 
i comes and tarries, in the wold, 


A thing of brown and green and gold, 
When Summer’s shelt’ring leaves unfold. 


But alas! 


with the year die leat and fern, 


Where she vanishes, then, I cannot learn! 


While Autumn leaves come, rustling, down, 

I feel her hand elude my own, 

Sut when she finds that Autumn’s flown? ... 
She may cry in the wind, for aught I know, 


Or sleep in peace ’neath the silent snow ! 
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Broga in the rockery. 


BROGA THE FROG. 


BY 


ILLUSTRATED BY PATTEN WILSON. 

yp ELOW my house, at the end of 
B a shady lane, where, during 

summer, in the children’s hour 
that precedes the sunset, I have some- 
times thought myself a child, and played 
at hide-and-seek with two. laughing 
youngsters, is a cool, reed-fringed pond, 
fed by a hillside fountain, and only a 
few yards distant from the river. The 
willow-wren, home from the south, nests 
every year in the grass-clumps beyond 
the reeds, and sings his dream-song in 
the near hedgerow, and peeps at me 
from the shelter of the trees as, intent 
on my fishing, I wade past him up the 
stream. When he thinks I have gone 
to a safe distance, he flutters down from 
branch to branch, views his reflection in 
the still waters of the pond, and daintily 
quenches the thirst that comes of too 
much singing. 

Kingcups lift their golden blossoms 
from the lush herbage, and at noon 
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butterflies wander and 


hither 
thither through the lights and shadows 


bright 


of the hedges and the open field. In 
this secluded spot I have often spent 
the summer day, away from the world, 
even the little world of my own domestic 
life, watching or reading or writing, in 
a solitude as perfect—because the banks 
of the river shut out every human habita- 
tion from my sight—as is the solitude 
of the moorlands farther west. And, with 
the song of the willow-wren, other and 
less dream-like songs have reached my 
ears from a copse above the river: the 
morning music of the blackbird, the 
mid-day carol of the whitethroat, and, 
best of all, the evening lays of the thrush, 
the blackcap, and the garden-warbler, 
that seem to sing most sweetly when, 
after dusk, the work of the sunlit hours 
is ended. 

At the bottom of the pond, early in 
spring some years ago, was deposited a 
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The tadpoles. 


shapeless mass of semi-transparent jelly, 
inclosing numerous small, black sacs of a 
firmer tissue—the spawn of a frog. Soon 
becoming distended as it absorbed the 
water, the pliant mass floated up, and 
lay inert at the surface. For several 
weeks afterwards, no important change 
could be detected; then, towards the 
middle of April, the sacs lengthened 
into fish-like forms, and sudden move- 
ments were at intervals plainly observable 
within the supple coverings. At last, on 


a bright, warm morning, the eggs burst, 
and released numbers of tadpoles, that, 
feebly wriggling their tails, hastened to 
attach themselves, by suckers conveni- 
ently placed beside their mouths, to the 
nearest stems of weed, 


3efore nightfall, 
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other masses of spawn were also hatched, 
and the submerged stalks in the shal- 
lowest part of the pond were almost 
hidden by clusters of queer-shaped, 


limbless_ creatures, feeding on the 
minute forms of vegetable life that 
abounded among the weeds, frequently 
changing their positions, and breathing, 
like fish, by means of gills. 

Hundreds of the tadpoles, however, 
were destined to vanish speedily from 
their quiet abode. An old jack heron, 
happening, as he sailed across the 
valley, to catch sight of the dark forms 
in the water below, descended clumsily 
to the reed-bed, stalked out into the 
shallow, and gobbled the tadpoles up 
as fast as he could pick them from the 
stems, till he tired of the unvaried 
food, and the lucky survivors, hasten- 
ing from the turbid water, took refuge 
under the duckweed in a deeper part 
of the pond. At all times, the young 
tadpoles were exposed to the attacks 
of ravenous water-grubs, and of a sly, 
solitary trout that haunted a patch of 
ranunculus where the pond narrowed 
near its outlet to the river. Once, in 
the darkness of the night, a hungry 
otter ravaged the pond; and ‘a severe 
late frost caused further havoc among 
such of the tadpoles as chanced to be 
clinging to the weeds at the surface 
of the water when the temperature 
suddenly fell. 

The few survivors grew rapidly as 
spring gave place to summer. — For- 
saking their gregarious habits, they 
wandered restlessly about the pond, 
sucking in the minute conferve that 
clung to the weed-stalks and covered 

the mud.at the bottom of the shallows. 
Gradual changes now began to take place 
in the form of each tadpole’s body. ‘Two 
small lumps appeared near the tail, and 
lengthened into the shape of legs with 
webbed feet. Higher towards the mouth 
a second pair then sprouted, but the toes 
of these fore-limbs were not webbed. ‘The 
mcuth widened ; lungs, not gills, became 
the organs of respiration; and the tail slowly 
shortened to an insignificant fragment 
of cartilage. Before, however, their tails 
were quite shortened, the tadpoles often 
left the water, and basked on the broad 
leaves of the marigolds, or exercised 
their fragile limbs by crawling and leap- 
ing over the pebbles. Eventually, their 
transformation complete, they forsook 

















the ponds for the hedges and ditches 
of the fields around, and, changing their 
diet, subsisted on slugs and worms and 
insects, 

Among these young frogs was one 
strong little adventurer that grew accus- 
tomed, at dusk, to climb the hedge into 
my garden; and later, during autumn, 
when from the effects of good living he 
became fat and lazy, might generally in 
the hot hours be found hiding among 
the beans and peas, or under the big 
rhubarb-leaves. Broga, as the gardener 
called him, was easily distinguishable 
from the rest of his kindred by a slight 
deformity of his left forelimb, which 
had caused the loss of the smallest of 
his fingers, and by his quaint, toad-like, 
and vastly entertaining ways. Indeed, 
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was sitting where I had placed him 
in the water; but his appearance had 
undergone a changé. No longer slim 
and woe-begone, he was puffed out to 
aldermanic proportions, every fold of 
his skin, even the few odd wrinkles on 
his limbs, had vanished, he breathed with 
ease and regularity, his eyes had gained 
new lustre, and his whole bearing indi- 
cated satisfaction and repose. 

The rockery was for him a 
hunting ground, I watered it frequently ; 
and, doubtless much to his delight, 
watered Broga as well. Snails and slugs, 
in their nightly journeys through the 
garden, found that, even when the beds 
and paths were dry, and the dust and 
gravel stuck to their bodies and sadly 


happy 





Broga was the most toad-like frog I 
ever knew—a living embodiment of 
drollery, with whims and fancies as 
changeable as is the summer weather, 
likes and dislikes as pronounced and 
unaccountable as are those of a 
crotchety spinster, and an intelligence 
that alternated between amazing 
shrewdness and sheer stupidity. 

The frog seldom left his shady re- 
treat till the evening dew was sprinkled 
on the grass; even in the hot, dry 
days of July and August he felt cool 
and moist to the touch of my hand. 
One noon, however, when, during a 
spell cf torrid weather, I caught sight 
of Broga under the ferns in the 
rockery, I for a moment failed to 
recognise him. He was so gaunt and 
woe-begone that an examination of 
his deformed limb was necessary to 
convince me of his identity. ‘There 
he sat, his eyes half starting from 
his head, and his breath coming and 
going in quick, irregular jerks; and 
he looked so thoroughly human in 
his languor, that, if my imagination 
had been vivid enough, I might almost 
have expected him to produce a tiny 
handkerchief with which to wipe and 
fan his heated brow. I placed a 
flower-pot saucer, full of water, within 
his easy reach, and left him to his own 
devices. When next I passed the 
spot, he was still seated under the 
fronds—too lazy, too undone by the 
heat, to move an inch, So I lifted 
him into the saucer, and returned to 
my gardening. An hour afterwards, 














I again visited the rockery. Broga 


Jack Heron visits the pond, 
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inconvenienced them, the white stones 
and the ferns were always cool and moist. 
The little wanderers grew fond of the 
rockery, and, sooner or later, Broga 
pounced on them, and they never again 
visited my peas and beans. I noticed, 
as summer passed, that the plants in 
my hot-beds were suffering from the 
attacks of some mysterious insect pests. 
So I caught a toad that happened at 
dusk to be crossing the drive outside my 
garden gate, introduced him to Broga, 
then introduced both to the hot-beds. 
Doubtless they in due time introduced 
themselves to the mysterious pests; at 
any rate, my plants began to flourish 
amazingly. ‘The 
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One evening, as I was about to set out 
for a long night’s watching in the woods 
and fields, I suddenly came, at the foot 
of the garden steps, on a merry party of 
laughing youngsters—the two playmates 
to whom I have already referred, and 
a chubby-faced boy from a neighbouring 
farm. I was immediately hailed with 
cries of delight: ‘‘ Father, father, come 
and look at Broga; he’s ever so funny 
to-night!” Stooping, I saw the frog 
sitting calmly on a stone in the midst 
of the merry youngsters, and I heard 
a high-pitched, humming sound __pro- 
ceeding from the shelter of the ferns. 
I immediately inquired what might be 

the meaning of 





toad was per- the: noise. 
fectly resigned “Oh, father, 
to his imprison- Johnny’s caught 
ment: he loved a bumble-bee, 
the heat and and put him 
moisture, the with some sugar 
shade of the in a bottle to 


great cucumber 
leaves; and the 
plentiful — sup- 
plies of food; 
but Broga, his 
special mission 
accomplished, 
soon made his 
escape, and was 
back again 
among the 
rockery ferns, 
where the air 
was almost as 
moist as among 
the cucumbers, 
though certainly 








make him sing. 
All the boys in 
Johnny’s school 
are fond of 
making bumble- 
bees sing; and 
whenever we 
put the bottle 
by Broga he 
makes such 
funny faces, 
and his throat 
stretches and 
puckers’ so 
quickly, that 
you’d think he’d 
found some- 








not as warm, 


I had _ read 
much about tame toads that would 
feed from the hand, and, generally, 


behave in a manner calculated to amuse 
and edify an observer. And, in my 
childhood’s days, I had succeeded in 
taming a toad till he learned to associ- 
ate my presence with a delicious feast 
of flies or young snails. But, with ad- 
vancing years, the leisure for such an 
occupation, and the knack of entering 
into the very life and thought of Nature’s 
little people, had ceased to be mine. I 
seemed unable to induce Broga to feed ; 
his appetite was never keen when I was 
near. Unexpectedly, however, a change 
occurred, and Broga’s shyness vanished. 


Broga and the fly. 





thing big and 
couldn’tswallow 
it. Now, just look at him.” Forthwith, 
the bottle with the imprisoned bee was 
placed within a foot of Broga’s nose. The 
frog lifted his head, cocked it on one 
side as if entranced by the music, and as 
if his hearing was ‘acute only in his left 
tympanum, then gave a single leap, and 
settled down close to the bottle. ‘‘ There, 
father, now: didn’t you see the lump in 
Broga’s throat?” I certainly saw it; 
I saw also, what the children had not 
expected and had therefore not observed : 
the flash of a sticky, bright red tongue, 
and its pause, for the smallest fraction of 
a second, on the outside of the glass. 
Time after time, Broga’s tongue shot 
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out, and, time after time, he apparently 
believed that he had caught the bee, and 
that there was another and yet another 
to be caught: he seemed to be feasting 
royally; and his sense of taste was 
evidently of little account, since his 
tongue was formed to convey his food 
with the speed of a flash to his throat. 

Perhaps the most remarkable organ in 
the structure of a frog or a toad is the 
tongue. It is hinged to the front of 
the mouth immediately below and inside 
the lips, and its point is down towards 
the gullet. It shoots out and in with 
incredible 


bees, appeared on a frond overhead, 
Broga would, if hungry, hazard a leap 
even at the cost of a topsy-turvy fall over 

the stones to the gravelled path below. 
One evening, as I watched him, he sat, 
with inturned toes, on the extreme edge 
of the largest stone at the top of the 
rockery. ‘The day had been hot. and 
cloudless, and Broga had in all likelihood 
been occupied with dreams till the con- 
tents of the watering can brought him 
fresh vigour and appetite. Presently, a 
large “‘ blue-bottle” buzzed over the wall, 
alighted on a fern a few inches from the 
frog, and began 





rapidity ; it is 
tipped with an 
adhesive — sub- 
stance to which 
an insect sticks 
as firmly as to 
wax, and _ its 
aim is always 
straight and 
sure. What 
Broga would 
have done, had 
he really caught 
the bee and felt 
its sting in his 
throat, I  can- 
not predict; I 
never tempted 
him to catch 
such a well- 
armed _ insect. 
It seemed to 
me that he did 
not know ex- 
actly what was 
before him in 
the bottle, and 
that he  con- 








to sip a drop of 
water lingering 
at the edge of 
the frond. 
Broga looked at 
the fly, moved 
his fat fore- 
limbs as if to 
stalk it, drew 
back on recol- 
lecting that he 
stood on the 
brink of a preci- 
pice, then 
looked again at 
the fly,—a tan- 
talising _ pres- 
ence, sO near 
and yet so far, 

-and, obvi- 
ously, could 
think of nothing 
else. ‘The fly 
remained for a 
few moments 
cleaning , its 
wings with its 








nected the shrill 
humming with 
the presence of some insect other than 
a bee. This idea was supported by 
the fact that he could have caught a 
hundred humble-bees had he been so 
inclined. When the gay nasturtiums 
blossomed here and there among the 
rockery ferns, the humble-bees daily 
visited them, and passed within easy 
reach of Broga as they flew from flower 
to flower; but the frog never stirred a 
muscle, except, perhaps, the muscle of 
a beady eye, as he watched them from 
his hiding-place in the dark shadows. 
When, however, a fly, disturbed by the 


Broga at dinner. 


feet, then 
turned, and 
peeped at Broga 
from the point of the fern. ‘This last 
movement was more than the frog could 
possibly regard with indifference: he 
launched himself boldly into the air, 
tumbled heels over head to the bottom 
of the rockery, kicked wildly till he was 
able to regain a comfortable position, 
then squatted, with vast enjoyment on his 
wrinkled face, gulping down the reward 
of his reckless bravery. 

The children tamed their little pet as 
completely as I myself, at their age, had 
tamed the toad ; and so, if I but troubled 
to find Broga in one of his hiding-places, 
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I could anticipate with confidence some 
droll little episode. ‘The frog’s method 
of capturing worms or fair-sized slugs 
was altogether different from his method 
of capturing a fly. Worms undoubtedly 
were delicacies, but Broga could not draw 
them from their holes simply by means 
of a sticky tongue. He pounced on 
them, gripped them firmly, and, like a 
robin, held and strained till they gave 
up the unequal contest—sometimes, 


indeed, gave up so suddenly that he 
lurched back and _ well-nigh lost his 


balance. 
any considerable proportions, he turned 
it over and over in his mouth, twitched 
and fretted, and raised one _ fore-foot 
and then the other, till he succeeded in 
fitting the wriggling creature to his dis- 
tended throat. His arduous feat accom- 
plished, he lifted himself on his hind-legs, 
the better—as the children said—“ to 
make room” for his big supper, and 
gulped, and gulped, wearing all the while 
a look of surprise and protest, till the 
slug had passed below the valve of his 


(The life and adventures of “ Broga’ 
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If his capture was a slug of 





pharynx. Satisfied that this rather difficult 
item in his bill of fare was safely stored 
beyond the possibility of crawling back 
into his mouth, he sought the shelter 
of the leaves, and, gathering his limbs 
beneath him and tightly shutting his 
mouth, assumed an attitude of sphinx- 
like repose. 

The lawn at the end of the kitchen 
garden was hedged, on three sides, by 
steep banks, where the grass grew luxuri- 
antly. Broga soon discovered that almost 
every slug and snail from the close- 
trimmed lawn resorted by day to the 
long grass, and that earthworms also were 
plentiful there because the soil was always 
kept soft and moist by the thick herbage. 
So, on leaving the rockery in the twilight, 
he generally crossed the path to the 
cultivated borders, and thence hopped 
off straight towards the lawn. Moving 
along at the foot of the bank, he seldom 
failed to obtain an ample meal: the 
creatures that nightly crossed the lawn 
would bave supplied him with a hundred 
suppers. 


tll be concluded in the June Number. ) 


IT HAPPENED IN MAY. 


BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM SHARP 


(‘‘Frona MACLEOD ”). 


A 


MAID forsaken, 
A white prayer offered 


Under the snow of the apple-blossom : 
To whom was it proffered ? 
By whom was it taken ? 
Well, I suppose 
Nobody knows. 


But somehow, the snows 
Of the apple-blossom 
Were changed one day. 


A kiss was offered, 
A kiss was taken: 


And lo! when the maiden looked shyly away, 
Of bloom of the apple the boughs were forsaken ! 
But whiter and sweeter grew orange-blossom ! 
Now this is quite true, I say, 


And it happened in May. 








BRASS plate on the narrow green 
A door announced that he was 

James Millington and an ecclesi- 
astical sculptor, and his yard and studio 
abutted on the venerable South Bar that 
was the sixth and last of the gates and 
posterns of the ancient city. Only to 
see this South Bar, American tourists 
commonly travelled a whole day ; and of 
those of them who chanced to notice the 
brass plate that bore Millington’s name, 
one or other was sure to remark that it 
had verily been in some such place that 
the builders of the towering Minster had 
wrought. ‘The hooves of the horses of 
kings had rung and echoed within the 
massive buttresses, and traitors’ heads 
had grinned in the sunshine from the 
Bar’s battlements. ‘The heralds of Here- 
ward had called to parley beneath it, and 
his staggering, storied Sow, hide-hung, 
and pushed from behind by two hundred 
yoke of oxen, had poured over the walls 
wild men who had sacked the Minster 
and put man and woman and_ babe 
to the sword. Now, the story of the 
3ar could be bought for a penny at a 
small kiosk under its eastern buttress ; 
and in bad times it would sometimes 
occur to Millington that the occasional 
sacking of a Minster or two would be 
no bad thing for the trade of an ccclesi- 
astical sculptor. 

The courtyard within the green door 
was a litter of crumbling stone, broken 
fonts and holy-water stoups, gargoyles, 
bossy crockets and finials, fragments of 
marble and alabaster, and _ blackened 
A few newer tombstones, 


grotesques. 





unlettered, occupied an open penthouse 
in one corner. A crane stuck up against 
the sky behind this shed ; and Millington, 
running his nervous fingers through his 
already greying hair, would pace this 
stone-yard of his when things went across 
with him, and notice how much of his 
father’s work was already overgrown with 
the green and grey lichen. 

He was a spare man of two-and-forty, 
so shy and embarrassed in manner that a 
look of deference and timidity was never 
for long absent from his soft brown eyes. 
From his youth he had carved in the 
tradition of the Gothic that he had re- 
ceived from his father; it had moulded 
his face almost to the semblance of that 
of a monk ; and only with the coming of 
his assistant Perry had it been revealed 
to him, to his great unsettling, that the 
Gothic was not the beginning and end and 
all-in-all of a sculptor’s business. 

For Perry was the youngest child of the 
Movement, and did not scruple to speak 
of the Gothic asa “back-number.” Perry’s 
talk was of the vital relationship Art 
should bear to life as it is; and since 
Millington could never fully reckon up 
what life as it is, after all, consisted of, 
the effect of Perry’s truths on him was to 
bewilder him still further and to make him 
rumple his prematurely grizzled hair the 
more. ‘The only Gothic thing about Perry 
was his own fair, centrally-parted hair ; 
and even this approached the Moresque 
by reason of a perky curl over each 
temple. 

Whenever there arrived from the 
Minster.a saint or an apostle for restora- 
tion, Millington, his mind at peace in 
the severity of the Gothic, would measure 
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distances, drill guiding-holes, and block 
out mechanically with his chisel fold 
after fold of rigid stone drapery ; and this 
always moved Perry’s spleen. Perry’s own 
work consisted of a series of orgasms, 
and in the intervals of prostration he 
was always irritable. 

“Good Heavens, man!” he exclaimed 
one morning, as Millington began the day 
with his rule and callipers : “ that cookery- 
book business again! all absolutely alike 
a straight line, then a break, then the 
little tuck-away. Haven’t you a soul?” 

‘What do you say, Perry?” Millington 
inquired gently, taking the cherrywood 
pipe from his lips. 

“To the artist, each fresh task should 
be a fresh wonder and problem; not 
that. Haven’t you a soul?” 

“Yes,” Millington replied anxiously. 

“ Nobody ’d think it,” Perry complained ; 
and Millington regarded his assistant 
anxiously. 

“Perry,” he said slowly, “are you a 
Freethinker ? ” 

“A what?” 

“T’m afraid you’re a Freethinker,” said 





Millington, resuming his work: “you 
ought to decorate—theatres——” 
“You speak as if there was no 


opportunity in theatres: why, man——’ 

“Opportunities terrify me, Perry. I 
could get frightfully wrong where you 
clever fellows wouldn't see any possibility. 
The Gothic saves me from that.” 

Perry deprecated his own Gold Medal 
and Travelling Scholarship. ‘ You don’t 
give yourself a chance, man,” he urged. 
“Why don’t you experiment? If you 
can’t get very far wrong in the Gothic, 
why,”—he added, triumphantly,—‘“‘ you 
can’t get very right either!” 

Millington looked sorrowfully at him. 
“T only want never to get very far wrong, 
Perry.” 


“But, hang it, there’s a Universal 
Principle -- Compensation, you know— 


which means, my dear chap, that the man 
who is capable of the greatest heights is 
also capable of the lowest falls.” 

“Does it mean that ?—-Poor devil!” 
said Millington.—“ I was afraid you were 
a Freethinker, Perry.” 

Across the open cobbled space before 
the South Bar lay the Hospital, and age 
had given to its fagade of brick a bloom 
soft and harmonious as that of a plum. 
Here, on warm afternoons, red-shawled 
old women knitted in the sun and nurses 
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tended children with crutches or cramp- 
irons on their legs. From the upper 
windows of his house behind the studio 
Millington could look forth on_ the 
Hospital lawns ; and seldom a fine after- 
noon passed but he left the studio and 
passed up to his small sitting-room at the 
hour when Nurse Hemsley issued from 
the low doorway with her arm about the 
peevish old woman who dragged one foot 
in a semicircle. He never left the sitting- 
room window till the nurse had received 
her daily scolding from the old body and 
disappeared into the Hospital again ; 
and it always puzzled him that the other 
nurses should seem, after Nurse Hemsley, 
a trifle restless and fussy. He had 
never spoken to her, and he hardly re- 
membered by what odd solecism it had 
come to pass that, meeting her in the 
street, he always lifted his hat and she 
always bowed without embarrassment. 

It was Millington’s habit, when trouble 
came to his spirit, to repair to the 
Minster ; and it was thither that he bent 
his steps one June afternoon. ‘To tell 
the truth, Perry had driven him out. ‘The 
youth had again urged Millington to break 
his voluntary, ignoble bonds, and had 
quoted the Principle of Compensation 
with great effect. Failure in a_ lofty 
attempt, he had declared, was to be 
preferred to slothful adherence to a 
mechanical tradition. His lips had been 
touched with the coal; and it had come 
to Millington as never before that perhaps 
his glib-tongued assistant was right. 

He had got no farther than the South 
Bar when the brushing of a white gown 
past him arrested him. Looking up, his 
eyes met the quiet grey eyes of Nurse 
Hemsley. He removed his hat ; but she 
did not pass on, and he stood with the 
hat in his hand. 

“T have met you luckily,” a contralto 
voice said; ‘‘I want to see you about 
one of our old women who died the other 
day.” 

Millington had missed the ill-natured 
old woman: he murmured something, 
and the nurse continued : 

“Who dragged her foot’ ?—Yes, that 
one: of course; you can see from your 
premises. . . . Her daughter, who is the 
wife of a tallow-chandler in the town, 
wants to provide a tombstone. Now you 
know what these poor people are—she 
certainly can’t afford for such a purpose 
the sum she mentioned to me——” 











“No; I know,” said Millington. 

es and already I’ve been to two 
monumental masons.” 

Yes, Millington thought : Richards was 
under a time-contract for the guttering of 
the chapter-house, and Shaw had probably 
made an oration to her on the eight-hours 
day ... and he found himself noticing that 
the long lines of Nurse Hemsley’s white 
gown, gay in 
the subdued 
sunlight of 
the Bar, were 
those of the 
great Virgin 
in his studio. 
“You had 
better come 
to my own 
yard,” he 
said ; and the 
two turned 
the corner of 
the Bar. 

They passed 
through the 
green door, 
and stood 
among the 
fragments 
and gro- 
tesques and 
gargoyles. 
Nurse Hems- 
ley passed 
from one 
carving to 
another, and 
by-and-by she 
turned to 
Millington. 

“All this 
work seems 
to have great 
gravity and 
repose,” she 
observed. 

“Tt is displeasing to you?” Millington 
said, troubled again. 

She smiled a little. “It isn’t I who 
want a tombstone ; I was thinking of the 
tallow-chandler’s wife,” she corrected. 

Millington led the way to the small 
penthouse, and they stood before a tomb- 
stone by Perry. 

“'This—this is rather—new,” he said, 
hesitatingly; “I don’t understand it 
myself—I understand mouldings best.” 
(And indeed mouldings were Millington’s 
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special refuge in the hours of his tempta- 
tion.) The tombstone had a sort of 
standard rose-tree on either side and suave 
curves of beauty—an end-paper in ala- 
baster ; and its mouldings . Millington 
shook his head. 

But Nurse Hemsley nodded. “I think 
that will do,” she said; and after some 
little talk, wherein she strove in vain to 
keep the 
sculptor to 
the subject of 
cost, she 
thanked him 
rani took her 
leave. 

That night 
Millington 
slept _ little. 
The tempor- 
ary peace the 
Nurse’s com- 
posed face 
had given 


fled again, 
and the 
thought __ re- 
turned _ that 
Perry might 
be right. 
And what 
then ? 

His earliest 


recollections 
were that as 
a child, while 
his father had 
chipped at 
saint or imp 
or devil, he 





“He lifted his 
hat, but she did 


psn er simenagpca had roamed 
he staad with the Minster 
his hat in his from crypt to 
hand.” lofty staging, 

lost in awe 

when the 
, solemn organ 


played, silent before the towering dim 
windows; and now, at forty-two, every 
experience of his life had been domi- 
nated by the great church. That apart, 
he was ignorant of the age to which, 
Perry said, his art should bear a vital 
relationship. Had he, then, been wrong 
all his life ? And she too had 
passed the immemorial sheltering Gothic 


that was not merely his—was in very 
fact himself; she had _ preferred the 
work of Perry. ‘True, she had _ not 
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chosen for herself, but poor Millington 
groaned... . 

On the morrow he inquired at the 
Hospital for Nurse Hemsley. He was 
shown into a bare ante-room that had a 
faint, disquieting smell—soap, carbolic, 
iodoform. When she appeared her 
sleeves were rolled up and a bunch of 
bright keys jingled at her waist. He 
spoke briefly, seeing her own business- 
like air. 

“T omitted to ask you the woman’s 
name and age, and where the stone is 
to be taken,” he said ; and she furnished 
him with the particulars. 

**T should like some day to come again 
to your work place,” she said: “I was 
interested.” 

“T am afraid,” said Millington slowly, 
“that I know few people here”; and 
she laughed a little that he should think 
of the proprieties. 

“You may call me Nurse Hemsley 
instead of Miss Hemsley,” she said ; “ one 
gets a different point of view—here.” 
She gathered up the chatelaine of bright 
keys, and he, with that faint suggestive 
smell in his nostrils, knew too well the 
care that this poor body of flesh requires 
from such as she, to answer. 

But many afternoons passed and she 
did not come. Millington delegated en- 
tirely to Perry the setting up of the new 
tombstone, and that done, Perry busied 
himself with a Winged Sorrow. It had 
yet another standard rose-tree, and 
thorns bent into French-curves, and a 
winding ribbon of river. Perry smoked 
cigarettes as he worked at it; and as he 
continued to twit Millington that his 
interminable running mouldings might 
proceed from machines, Millington, in 
his heart of hearts, could not see that a 
machine could not also be devised that 
would turn out such work as Perry’s. 
He helped Perry to cast the Sorrow in 
plaster and to paint it to the hue of 
green bronze, the hue of the lichens of 
the fragments of the courtyard. That 
done, having no commission for the 
moment on hand, he smoked until even 
his cherrywood pipe became distasteful 
to him. 

And then happened a thing that Perry 
considered enormously funny. He came 
in one afternoon choking with laughter at 
it. “Sucha lark!” he bubbled. ‘“ You 
know the stone we set up a little while 
ago? Well, I saw the curator of the 
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cemetery to-day. It seems the tallow- 
chandler’s wife—you know—is_ tremen- 
dously set up about it. ‘The cemetery’s 
always full of loafers in the afternoon— 
they gather round each fresh stone as 
if it were a morning paper—and this 
woman, by Jove, she sits behind the next 
stone, to hear what they say about it !— 
Lord, how I laughed !” 

“Ah!” said Millington; and he per- 
mitted himself one of his rare criticisms. 
“You ought to go and sit there too, 
Perry.” 

“So you must stick it on the bill for 
that,” said Perry. ‘ Well—I say, really, 
Millington, you are an idle devil, you 
know! Why don’t you set to work and 
do something ?” 

There was a_ beseeching 
Millington’s brown eyes, but Perry did 
not heed it. He began again to talk. 

And as he talked, Millington, clutching 
his hair, reflected that he could get rid 
of Perry,—but then, Perry might be right. 
The horrible blank opened again before 
him. Perry continued the wise charming, 
and then began to whistle. Millington 
rose heavily. Whether Perry was right 
or wrong, to waste time was certainly a 
sin, A piece of leaden piping lay at 
his elbow, and he bent it into a loop 
and straightened it again. He bent it 
again ; and when next Perry looked up 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Hallo !—going to do a 
bust ?” 

A tripod turn-table stood to hand, its 
pivot sticking empty up; with a pair of 
pliers Millington wired the piping to the 
pivot. The foundation was secured, and 
he turned his gentle eyes on Perry. 

“T’ll try, Perry,” he said. 

‘Good man! Shall I hunt you up a 
model ?” 

“No,” Millington replied. 


look in 


Il. 


One of the roof-blinds of the studio 
was withdrawn, and motes floated lazily 
in the shafts of morning sunlight. Casts 
and replicas glowed with soft luminous 
shadows, and the anatomised limbs on 
nails and shelves showed the lines of 
dust in their crevices. Millington worked 
at his bust, and his brow was heavy and 
his mouth dragged sourly down. 

For ten days now he had been con- 
scious that he was a fool, but he still 
stuck doggedly to his task, Perry had 














told him that infinite realms were open 
to him; it appeared now that the utmost 
use he was able to make of such a liberty 
was to demonstrate to the world that he, 
James Millington, was a fool. And more 
than that. In all his reading, the artist 
who had made a poem or a painting in 
honour of his mistress had punctually 
achieved a masterpiece—not his own, 
but Love’s. Why then was he, Milling- 
ton, alone for- 
saken, unaided * 
by Love ? 

He looked 
again at the clay 
bust of Nurse 
Hemsley, and 
recognised it 
fairly for what 
it was— 
pathetically 
feeble. And 
even in 
looking, 
hope tan- 
talised him 
again. Miss 
Hemsley’s 
hair flowed 
on one side, 
like a boy’s, 
but that of 
the bust he 
had left un- 
modelled, 
for fear of 
Perry’s_ re- 
cognition, 
Perhaps 


Roa" Y 


with the 

fashioning “He removed the 
of the hair sah. ah 
all else was quite un- 
would fall enlightened 
into order 

and truth ; 


and then, 

even in its birth, the hope vanished again. 
He knew that it would do no such thing. 
He, a reliable worker within the strict 
convention of the Gothic, was a fool out- 
side it. He continued to work, stupidly, 
for no other reason than that he had 
begun. 

The day grew hot, and the lichens 
in the courtyard became parched and 
shrivelled. Perry came in, announced 
that he intended to spend the afternoon 
on the river, and went out again. The 
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old women and crippled children of the 

Hospital came out, and then retired as 

the heat became intense. From far over 

the meadows came the whirring of a 

reaper and the faint regular clash of 

a machine-rake; and at last Millington 

drew the blinds of the studio, swathed 

the bust in wet clouts, and dozed in his 
chair. 

The sudden clanging of the outer bell 
roused him, and he crossed the court- 
yard and opened the green door. 

Nurse Hemsley 

stood there in her 

white uniform and 
black bonnet. 

She carried a 

paper fan in her 

hand. 

“May I come 

in?” she 

asked. 

Milling- 
ton, still 
only half 
awake, con- 
ducted her 
to the 
studio, and 
she sat 
down in the 
chair he had 
vacated,— 
‘This is 
deliciously 

cool} ”’ 

she said; 

and Mil- 

lington, 
first asking her 
to remove her 
bonnet, began 
to prepare tea 
for her. As he 
pottered about 
the stove she 
rose and began 
to pass from cast to cast ; and soon she 
paused for a moment before the anato- 
mised legs and arms. 

*“H’m! Your operating-room is fami- 
liar, at any rate,” she said by-and-by, 
turning away. 

‘*Yes—I am sorry,” Millington replied 
foolishly. 

“Why? That—if you are speaking 
of my own business—it seems odd to 
say so—is the picturesque part—bear- 
able . 
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“Pardon me—do you take sugar ?— 
You were saying ——?” 

She took the cup of tea from him and 
made a little grimace.—“ Was I saying ? 
Then I oughtn’t to have been. But 
neither need you have been sorry.” 

“No,” Millington replied gravely ; and 
he thought again of what she called the 
picturesque part of her occupation, and of 
the other mean and thankless require- 
ments that were not picturesque. It 
seemed a beauty past the comprehension 
of Perry that she should devote her life 
to them ; perhaps it was the secret of the 
peace in her tranquil eyes. 

And then, as she began to move about 
again, a daring resolution took shape 
in Millington’s mind. The bust stood 
on the tripod, covered with the wet 
cloths, and Miss Hemsley was approach- 
ing it. Should he?.... He hesitated 
for a full minute: then he removed the 
wrappings. 

One glance at her face told him that 
she was quite unenlightened; then he 
stood with his head bowed before he 
replaced the cloths. He murmured, 
scarcely audibly, ‘‘ What—what I really 
understand, Miss Hemsley, is mouldings, 
—lI do understand mouldings.” 

“Mouldings ?” she inquired, and at 
that moment the five o'clock chime 
pealed from the Minster. Nurse Hemsley 
started. 

“Oh, my bonnet, please! Indeed I 
must be back: another time——” 

“ Yes—yes,—but I do, I truly do, 
understand mouldings,” said Millington, 

On the following day there arrived from 
the Minster a great Saint Agnes for 
restoration; and Millington was busy 
again. He and Perry and a couple of 
labourers prepared a massive base for 
the reception of the statue, and then the 
Saint was sawn through the upper third, 
for she was to have a new head and 
shoulders. Millington began to take 
measurements, to work out sums on the 
wall, and to draw cartoons on sheets of 
paper ; and Nurse Hemsley, making a 
totally unexpected call to pay the bill 
for Perry’s tombstone, paused before the 
decapitated Saint. 

“Ah!” she said, —‘‘and so the un- 
finished head you showed me was for 
this ?” 

Millington took this second blow 
patiently.—“‘ Yes,” he said ; “‘ it weathers 
unequally — the stone— according to 
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position and exposure.—Perry, let Miss 
Hemsley see your Bambino. . . .” 

Late, very late that night, Millington 
entered his studio with a small lamp in 
his hand, which he set on a bench. A 
thin night-mist had crept up from the 
river, and the still flame that burned in 
a faint halo barely lighted the grey saint 
and the tackle that surrounded her. A 
single star, blurred by the roof-glass, shone 
tremulously overhead; and Millington 
uncovered the fatal bust, and sat down 
in a low chair opposite to it. 

This was his bitter hour, and he re- 
mained for long motionless. A little 
clock ticked loudly and hurriedly, and, 
as if with its quick monotonous beat, 
Millington’s brain too began to work. 
He tried to tell himself that it was not 
much, the shape that a man could fashion 
out of clay, the line he could draw with 
a pencil, the word that issued from his 
mouth; and he knew that he lied. In 
themselves these were nothing; but they 
were all a man had to show for his years 
of experience and agony and _ sweat. 
These truly were the man—brains, blood, 
and soul. Perry’s Bambinos and Sorrows 
were Perry, his own foolish bust was 
himself; and he knew that, fool as he 
was, he had never been so great a fool 
as in this pretence to be otherwise. He 
had written himself down as inexorably 
as if in a book; and though few read 
the language, to the first artist, not of 
the breed of Perry, who should chance 
to cast an eye on his work he had pro- 
claimed himself empty and a fool... . 
And suddenly a warmth and _ gladness 
stirred at his heart that Nurse Hemsley 
knew nothing of these things, and that 
she had stood before the bust of herself 
as if it had been another’s. 

He lifted his head, and again his gaze 
fell on the bust and the headless saint. 
He rose. ‘The lamp gave light enough 
for what he meant to do, and first he 
took one of the wooden tools that lay 
on the tripod. Deliberately he pared 
away the clay of the hair with it, and 
with his thumb ran the strips down the 
sides of the face to form the wimple. 
He crossed to his cartoon, and began 
with a rule to take measurements. The 
hint that Helen Hemsley had uncon- 
sciously given him became a purpose, 
and he worked the quicker feeling the 
old comfort of the Gothic near at hand. 
With steady fingers he smoothed away 
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the personal, trivial traits, and in their 
place appeared the conventional austerity 
of the saint—of the saints whom, Perry 
reproached him, he could turn out in 
his sleep. There was a block of mill- 
stone at hand. . . a few holes drilled with 
the pointer on the morrow . . . the morrow 
would see 
him gravely, 
automatically 
chiselling 
again. He 
worked till 
midnight; 
then he 
turned down 
the lamp, 
sought a rug, 
and fell 
asleep in his 
chair. 


III. 


Hammers 
rang, and the 
chains of the 
crane rattled as 
the group of 
workmen made 
the completed 
St. Agnes ready 
for hoisting to 
her niche over 
the West Porch 
of the Minster. 
Millington, 
hatted and 
gloved, directed 
the work, and 
he glanced fre- 
quently across 
the railed - off 
grass- plot to 
where the pave- 
ment began. 
He had asked Helen 
Hemsley to walk to the 
Minster that afternoon; 
and a foreman stood by 
to take charge of the 
work as soon as she should appear. 
Passers-by stopped to look at the reno- 
vated Agnes, and to gaze up at the tall 
scaffolding where the steam of the winch 
made little puffs in the sun. 

A white uniform approached on the 
pavement, and Millington strode over 
the low chain railings. They passed 
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round to the facade of the Minster, and 
together entered the vast church. 

One or two slippered attendants nodded 
to Millington, knowing him; but save 
for these and a couple of sight-seers the 
Minster was empty. ‘They passed up 
the nave to the chancel, and there sat 































“This was his bitter hour, and he remained for long motionless.” 


down, talking in subdued tones. They 
talked about ordinary matters; and by- 
and-by, as the quietness of the church 
seemed to steal on them, they ceased 
to talk. So they sat for the space of 
ten minutes ; and then Millington bent 
slightly towards her. 
“ My trouble is gone,” he said. 
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She gave him one brief inquiring 
glance, and looked down again. “I was 
not aware you had been in trouble,” she 
answered. 

“No, you could hardly have guessed ; 
but—may I tell you?” 

**Do you wish to tell me?” 

Helen Hemsley folded a_ glove 
mechanically as he talked, with many 
breaks and pauses. A bright, tender 
colour came into her cheeks, and she 
only turned her head now and then to 
ask a question. High up the lofty tower 
the soft reverberation of the quarter 
sounded, and then Millington, ceasing as 
if for a moment, did not resume again. 
It was hardly necessary, after all, that she 
should know all about the bust. 

“That was my trouble,” he said; “ and 
that it is gone is due to you.” 

“ How to me?” 

“To you, Helen, for you have given 
Mei 
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It seemed that she was able to divine 
what it was she had given him, for her 
head was very low and the colour flashed 
brighter in her cheeks. 

“ You would not take that away?” he 
murmured, close to her. 

“T would not.” 

“Then, Helen. . . oh for a Gothic in 
speech, for I am a fool without it... 
then?” 

“I do not consider you a fool,” she 
answered simply, ‘‘nor shall you yourself.” 

** Not a fool?” 

“ Hush !—no,” she replied. 

THEN: 6s eels «0! 

And somehow it seemed fitting to 
Millington, and of a piece with the rest 
of his life, that the word with which she 
betrothed herself to him should be so 
mingled with the failing harmonies of the 
quarter that again pealed from the Minster 
tower as to be almost inseparable from 
them. 








TO THE ARTIST. 


BY EDEN 


PHILLPOTTS. 


N°. the first silver of the new-born day 
Old wizard Time doth glean along the sky, 
And labours, for a future mystery, 





To store the sunshine wonder from on high, 


Then as the dayspring back to evening burns, 
And sunset wine o’erflows earth’s purple brim, 
Dawn’s silver into ruddy gold he turns. 

So Time does use the sun; so thou use him. 


Irom silver moments, ere they all grow cold; 

From the fierce fervour of the noonday bright ; 
From love, joy, sorrow, weld one lamp of gold 
To hang above thine own eternal night. 











~~ 





The Duc de Bretagne and the Duc de Bourbon fighting in single Tourney. 


(From the ‘* Traictié de la Forme et Devis d’ung Tournoy.”) 


TOURNAMENTS AS THEY WERE. 


BY VISCOUNT DILLON, 


KEEPER OF THE ARMOURY AT THE TOWER. 


One of the events of the London season will be a graphic representation of Tilting 


as tt was practised in the times of Henry the Eighth. 


This inspiriting spectacle 


will form one of the displays at the Military Tournament, to be held at Olympia. 


like many others, much changed 

in its significance from the days 
when such exercises and displays of war- 
like action were common. Nowadays the 
word is used in connection with a series 
of competitions by the best men of our 
two services in the use of our modern 
arms and equipments, The most expert 
men from our home garrisons and fleets 
are seen in friendly contests once a year, 
and the public are further gratified by 
such displays as musical rides and small 
sham fights. -The whole affair is under 
the direction of a competent official com- 
mittee, and if the prizes won are some- 
what richer than the parsley wreath of 
classic times, still the fame and renown 
of the successful competitors are probably 
confined to the services to which they 
belong, the public merely deriving the 
satisfaction that the interests of our 
country are and will be upheld by such 
efficient officers and men. ‘There is one 


, | ‘HE expression “ a tournament ” has, 


point that is curious to remark with regard 
to tournaments considered as a sport, and 
that is to observe how the whole affair 
was modified in succeeding times by pre- 
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cautions for bodily safety. How different 
from the sports of to-day, when we have 
seen the excellent game of rounders im- 
proved (?) into the terrible baseball, and 
the wholesome rough-and-tumble football 
of our boyhood developed into the 
dangerous and unsightly game of American 
football, with its earguards and other 
special appliances ! 

In olden times the tournament was a 
very different affair and with very different 
aims. Young men who aspired to shine 
in the use of arms seized the occasion 
of the proclamation of a tournament, to 
display not only their proficiency, but also 
their magnificence and ability to expend 
large sums of money in support of it. 
The tournament was, so far as those 
taking part in it were concerned, only for 
the rich, or at least for the protegés of the 
great. 

Unfortunately for the interests of truth, 
the tournament has been seized on by 

the romancers and other 

Romance artists and so disguised with 

Reality. fiction and fancy that the real 

thing is hardly to be recog- 
nised in such works as “‘ Ivanhoe,” or such 
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displays as the Eglinton Tournament of 
1839. It may be worth while inquiring 
what the real thing was like, and we may 
take the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
as the flourishing period of the tourna- 
ment. Of course the original tournament 
was in vogue some centuries before then, 
but we have not the same circumstantial 
accounts of the early days. It may be 
noted that, while we find many announce- 
ments of tournaments in the reigns of the 
first three Edwards, we also find a great 
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parative personal power. Certainly during 
the great war with France we do find 
magnificent tournaments taking place, as 
at St. Inglevert, near Calais, where for 
the purpose safe-conducts were given to 
knights and others attending. Froissart 
has given us descriptions of this meeting, 
and the splendidly illuminated manuscripts 
of his works (executed, of course, some 
eighty or a hundred years later) still 
present to us some of the glories of that 
tournament as treated by later artists. 





A knight being armed for a fight on foot. 
(From Lord Hastings’ Life of Sir Fohn Astley.) 


number of prohibitions by those kings of 
these projected tournaments. ‘The reason 
for these prohibitions is pretty clear. 
The assemblage of large bodies of people, 
some of them at least skilled in the pro- 
fession of arms, could hardly be regarded 
with satisfaction by the authorities when the 
position of thé Crown was not as assured 
as it now is. And again, the calls on the 
nobles and leaders of men for service 
in foreign wars would not allow of the 
expenditure of so much energy and 
money on what were displays of com- 


Now what was generally understood by 
a tournament consisted of three parts: 
the jousting, with or without the tilt ; foot 
combats with axe or sword, when a certain 
number of strokes were to be given 
according to the terms of the challenge ; 
and lastly, the tourney or mé/ée, These 
three parts would take place on separate 
days, and the jousting and foot combats 
might occupy two or more days each. It 
may be well to give a general idea of the 
whole tournament, and for this we may 
take the details as given by Olivier de la 
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Marche, Chastelain, and other fifteenth- 
century chroniclers, while the interesting 
romance of “Petit Jean de Saintré,” by 
A. de la Sale, and written in 1459, though 
not historically true, is a charming pic- 
ture of these exercises, and was written 
by one who knew what he was talking 
about. 

We must, then, consider that a tourna- 
ment has been proclaimed to take place 
near some town, and to commence on 
a certain day sufficiently distant to enable 
those who are to take part in it to make 
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made in the way of levelling and enclosing 
by posts and rails the ground on which 
the knights and others will contend. If 
after about 1440, there will also be erected 
the tilt, running lengthways in the en- 
closure, a grand-stand for the judges, 
ladies, and others, and also tents in 
which the combatants may complete their 
arming. The neighbouring town will also 
make provision for lodging the visitors, 
and by a display of flags and draperies 
from the windows will do honour to 
the guests. When these have arrived and 
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Knights jousting. 
(From Petit Fean de Saintré.—Cotton MS. New D. ix.) 


the necessary provision for the event, and 
in some cases for their journey to the 

place. The knight or noble 
yg who issues the challenge has 
old times, S°Dt copies of the terms on 

which the various combats are 
to take place by the hands of heralds and 
others. The intending visitors also send 
by suitable messengers their notices of 
acceptance of the ‘challenge, and also 
proofs of their being qualified, by gentle 
birth, and so on, to meet the challenger 
and his associates. As the day for the 
tournament draws near, preparations are 


settled down in their quarters, they will 
send escutcheons with their arms on them 
to be hung with others of the challenger’s 
on a tree or artificial arrangement at the 
lists. Next the visitors will go and with 
their lances touch certain shields hanging 
on the tree, and denoting by various 
hues and colours the different sorts of 
combats which are to take place. Note 
will be taken of what shields are touched, 
and by whom, in order that the necessary 
arrangements may be made. On the day 
of the tournament the challenger and his 
friends, the judges, and the officials and 
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attendants of what we may call the home 
team, will form in procession, and with 
the visitors and their attendants will enter 
the enclosure to take their places, 
The procession will be a brilliant one, 
for, besides the chief actors in the coming 
scene, there will be spare 
The | horses, richly c isoned, led 
jousting. ses, y caparisoned, le 
by grooms, sumpter horses 
bearing panniers containing armour and 
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partially armed, will go to their tents and 
there be made ready by their squires, 
armourers, and attendants, against the 
time when the tournament actually begins. 
The lances and other weapons to be used 
will be brought up for the inspection of 
the judges, who will see that no one has 
any advantage over another. 

All being now ready, the knights come 
out and mount their horses, the lances 


Richard Earl of Warwick jousting at Guines. 
(From Cotton MS, Julius E v.) 


covered with rich housings, and many 
other evidences of the wealth and liberality 
of the chief actors in the féte. The 
public will be kept at a respectful distance 
from the enclosure by armed attendants, 
while the judges, ladies and others take 
their places on the grand-stand. The 
heralds will then proclaim aloud the 
names and styles of the chief persons, 
and will present them to the judges. The 
knights, who have as yet only appeared 


are given to them, and they take position 
at opposite ends of the lists ready for the 
signal to encounter. When this is given 
the two riders spur their horses forward 
and dash along the tilt, but on opposite 
sides, and so as to pass left arm to left 
arm. Their heads are bent so that they 
may see through the narrow slit in their 
large tilting-helms, and their lances are 
held tight under the right arm, but with 
the lance head to the left of the horse’s 
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neck, If well aimed, one or both of the 
lances will be broken on the head or 
shoulders of the opposing knight, if not 
well aimed the riders will pass untouched. 
On arriving at the opposite ends, if 
necessary fresh lances will be given to 
the riders, and the course or run will be 
repeated till the six courses have been 
accomplished. Note of the results will 
of course have been taken by the judges. 
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all is ready men with axes cut the cords 
separating the two bodies, and these rush 
on and belabour each other till the signal 
is given to stop. The excited riders 
probably go on for a time, till by some 
means or other they are all parted. The 
whole company then go to their quarters 
and disarm, and otherwise prepare for the 
banquet. After this the successful com- 
petitors in each class of contest are 





Tournament of St. Inglevert, 


(From Froissart.—Harleian MS. 4379.) 


So much for the jousting, which, when 
finished, will be followed the next day by 
The the foot combats with axes 
tourney. swords. These finished, 
the last day of the tourna- 
ment will be devoted to the tourney or 
mélée, when all those who have taken 
part in the previous days’ exercises will 
be divided into two troops stationed at 
opposite ends of the lists, and separated 
by a double line of cords, forming a lane 
in which the officiats stand to see that 
all is ready and regular. The knights 
have now got only short, blunt, pointless 
swords, or else wooden clubs. When 


announced; and, a lady having been 
selected, she, supported by two others and 
attendant squires, hears from the judges 
the names of those to receive the prizes. 
The fortunate knight or squire then 
approaches, and on bended knee receives 
the jewel or other reward, and may then 
kiss the lady (in case he desires to do so). 
Anyhow he leads the lady to the dance, 
and so the hours pass, perhaps till as late 
as three o’clock next morning.* 

Now all the pomp and show of the 
tournament cost much money to those 
taking part, and, besides the expenses of 
the outfit, there were other heavy calls 


* Representations of most of the incidents in the foregoing account will be seen in King Réné’s 
Tourney Book, which has been engraved by M. Quatrebarbe ; but it must be noted that, as the title 


indicates, the manuscript only refers to the tourney part of the tournament. 
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on the purse. King Réné notes that the 
two chiefs concerned with the tournament 
must defray all expenses ; and 

The | at the tourney those who took 
Knight’s i ‘ 
outfit. Part for the first time must 
redeem their helms and pay 

their footing to‘the Chief Herald. Even 
those who had jousted before must do 
this, for the lance does not clear the 
sword, though the sword does the lance. 
The prizes should be gold rings with 
stones worth a thousand crowns or /ess. 
These the chiefs supply, and the horse 
trappings, banners and crests are the per- 
quisites of the heralds, whilst winners are 
expected to give presents to the trumpeters 
and musicians as well as to the two chiefs. 


standards, not to mention his weapons, 
were a handsome allowance for one who 
was not a rich noble buta simple “ ecuyer 
tranchant ” to the king. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that all this kit was pro- 
vided by a lady of the court whose protégé 
Petit Jean was, and whose colours and 
devices he wore and celebrated. 

It was noted above that “if after 
about 1440” the tilt would be put up in 
The Tilt. the lists. This, it must be 
explained, wasa wooden barrier 
some five feet high, running for eighty 
feet or more along the centre of the 
lists, its object being to keep the horses 
from encountering. Originally jousting 


took place in an open field or enclosure, 





The Tenans or Challenging Knights awaiting their summons. 
(From the Roll in the College of Arms illustrating the Tournament of 1510 in which Henry VIII. took part. All the above 
tents were devoted to Henry’s retinue and bear his device.) 


To form some idea of the outfit of a 
knight for attending a tournament, we 
may refer to “Petit Jean de Saintré,” 
where we find the following list of 
expenses: three knights with fourteen 
horses, nine squires with twenty-two 
horses, a chaplain and a chief herald 
each with two horses ; two heralds, four 
trumpeters, and two drummers with ten 
horses, besides four powerful destriers 
ridden by pages with two grooms to each, 
two cooks with three horses, a courier, a 
shoeing smith and an armourer with four 
horses, four pack-horses for himself, and 
four more for his company, and twelve 
for his household besides and for his 
maitre d’hétel—in all 89 horses. ‘These, 
with three or more rich suits of clothes for 
the different exercises of the tournament, 
and the necessary varieties of armour for 
horse and foot combats, and banners and 


and the two riders went for each other the 
shortest way. Such riding often upset both 
horsés and riders ; and, again, some riders 
did not “ play the game,” but endeavoured 
by cross-riding and by jostling to gain an 
unfair advantage over their opponents. 
Accordingly, in about 1440 we first read 
of the fore, or “#/¢ as it was in English. 
This was a stout rope fastened to two 
posts and having thrown across it a /otle 
or cloth, We have the word tilt still 
with us in the case of a boat tilt or 
waggon tilt. This rope and cloth 
prevented the horses touching each other, 
and in time it developed into a stout 
wooden barrier, the height of which was 
generally mentioned in challenges. 

The introduction of the tilt much 
modified the joust, for in the first place 
each rider could only see or hit the head 
or shoulders of the other, and in the 
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second place the lance had to be held 
at such an angle with the direct line of 
the course (about thirty degrees) that the 
blow given was not a direct one, and 
could not effect the same disturbance 
that a straight thrust would do. A blow 
on the head was scored as two points, one 
only being given for a hit on the shoulders, 
Any rider striking the tilt forfeited a point, 
and for striking a horse two points were 
deducted. Generally six courses were 
run with each Venan or visiting knight, 
the Zenan or knight of the challenger’s 
party having sometimes to ride six courses 
with each of eight or ten Venans. 

The jouster held the lance on the near 
or left side of his horse’s neck, and the 
butt end was tucked under his right arm, 
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form was less likely to glance when it 
struck the armed head or shoulders of 
the opponent. The only danger was 
when, as in the case of Henry II. of 
France, the splintered end of the portion 
remaining in the jouster’s hand entered 
the opponent’s helmet ; but it was proper 
for the lance when broken to be dropped. 

A blow on the helm or on the shoulder 
with a lance of deal, held as it necessarily 
was at an angle of about thirty degrees, 
would not do any great harm, as the lance 
would certainly break, and unless it were 
a war lance of ash, there would be small 
chance of unseating a fairly good rider, 
In some foreign modes of jousting the 
helmet was not fastened to the body 
armour, and in such a case the unhelming 


Henry Vill, jousting at Guines. 





(We are indebted for the use of this print to Mr. Jas. Parker, of Oxford.) 


But besides the vam-plate or conical plate 
of metal which protected the jouster’s 
hand, there was on the lance, 
br oy just behind the grip, a durre 
gos © orring of leather ormetal. The 
* jouster held his lance so that 
this burre pressed against the lance-rest 
projecting from the breastplate, conse- 
quently the shock of a blow was not felt 
by the wrist, but was distributed over the 
rider’s body. 

The lance itself, twelve to fourteen feet 
long, was of deal and meant to be broken. 
In these friendly jousts there was no sharp 
point, but a metal head called a coronel, 
consisting of three points arranged like 
the end of a punt-pole; and while too 
large to enter the sight of the helm, this 


of a jouster must have been a disagreeable 
operation for him. It will be asked, how 
much could the wearer of a tilting-helm 
see? Well, it was very little indeed, for 
the left side of the helm had no holes 
in it, so that a lance should not bite or 
catch on it, and the jouster only had 
breathing-holes on the right-hand side 
of the helm and the narrow slit in the 
front. In order to see through that the 
neck was bent, so that a glimpse might 
be had of what was in front of him, and 
in the fifteenth- and also in the sixteenth- 
century tilting helms or helmets the head 
was kept bent down so that the rider was 
all one piece from the waist upward. __ 

It must be remembered that a hit 
depended not only on holding the lance 
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the right way, but also on neither horse 
swerving from the straight course along 
the tilt. The best jouster 
oe ane could not make a hit if his 
* own or his adversary’s horse 
swerved, and to avoid such a thing on 
some occasions a double line of posts 
and rails were used. In fact, the matter 
of a hit, or attaint as it was called, de- 
pended chiefly on the jouster’s opponent 
riding on to his (the jouster’s) lance. As 
to the chances of success in jousting, 
it would seem from records that the 
number of hits as compared with the 
courses run did not generally amount to 
more than about one in two. 

The score was kept on a sheet of paper 
having the names and arms of each of 
the jousters, and the points made were 
recorded by marks on a line running 
through a rectangle. Such a scoring- 
paper, or checgue as it was called, is to 
be seen in the Bodleian Library. 

Now as to the Queen of Beauty, who 
figures in “ Ivanhoe,” and who was re- 

produced at Eglinton: she 
The Queen ;, entirely an invention, and 
of Beauty. . ’ 

in the accounts of real 
tournaments she does not appear. What 
did really happen was, that after the 
heralds had cried “ @ ?hostel,” those who 
had participated in the show left the 
field, the jousters to doff their armour, 
and all to prepare for the banquet in a 
house or place quite distinct from the 
lists and the tents there. The feast 
was no doubt a merry one, especially for 
those who had distinguished themselves 
in the day’s contests ; and after all had 
dined or supped came the presentation 
of the prizes, which would be in the form 
of rings, some plain, some jewelled, and 
even in some cases rich armour. ‘The 
lady of highest rank, quite apart from 
beauty, would be the person to present 
the prizes; and thus we read of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister of our 
Edward IV., performing this part on one 
occasion, and on another Queen Kathe- 
rine of Arragon. Neither of these ladies 
had any pretensions to the fatal gift of 
beauty, though of high birth. Indeed, 
it was not always a lady of royal birth 
who presented the prizes, for on the 
occasion of the great féfe at Bruges, in 
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1468, young John Woodville, brother of 
Edward IV.’s queen, received the prize 
from the hands of “an English lady of 
good family, as is the custom,” says the 
chronicler. And the reasons for his 
receiving the prize are rather curious: 
first because he was a stranger, and to 
strangers honour should be done in 
noble houses; secondly because he was 
a young and handsome knight, and en- 
couragement should be given to such; 
and lastly because he had acquitted him- 
self well and honourably. This was for 
good work done in the tourney, when 
twenty-five knights fought with another 
twenty-five, including Philip de Comines 
and three Englishmen. But on _ the 
previous night we read that Monsieur 
de Ravestain on behalf of the ladies and 
judges gave the prize—a destrier with 
a rich trapper and a complete suit of 
jousting armour—to Monsieur d’Arguel, 
who had broken thirteen lances, and so 
earned the prize offered by the Duke 
of Burgundy. From the above we see 
that neither was it imperative to have a 
Queen of Beauty, nor was the prize-giving 
a part of the public show. 

We have seen what a tournament was 
in the days when it was in the height 
of its splendour. After 1513 tourna- 
ments went out gradually. Only on three 
occasions of later years have attempts 
been made to renew the splendour and 
interest of the medizeval institution. The 
Eglinton Tournament of 1839, got up 
under the very inaccurate influence of 
“Tvanhoe,” was a costly and comic 
failure. The weather was all against it, 
and in spite of much practice the nobles 
and other amateurs made but a sorry 
spectacle of it. Last year in Brussels a 
small tournament.was got up. The mise en 
scene was good, though limited, but the 
lances were broken against each other 
like single-sticks, not on the heads or 
bodies of the jousters. For a really 
good representation of a tournament pro- 
fessional horsemen and much _ practice 
would be necessary, as well as careful 
contrivance of weapons and defences 
which should require no surgeon to be 
present,—nor, indeed, is the presence 
of a “leech” ever mentioned in the 
chronicles. 
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BALLIOL SALMON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. J. 
\ \ 7HEN Captain West got out of 
the carriage and took the 
dripping umbrella from the 
footman he was a little pale, and a small 
fold between his eyebrows showed that he 
was troubled. 

Henry, the footman, who was a sym- 
pathetic soul, and who had in a way 
been the guardian angel of the flirtation, 
did not smile as the half-sovereign was 
slipped into his hand. 

“Thank you, sir. Good-bye, sir, I —if 
you don’t mind my saying so, sir, ’m— 
sorry you are going.” 

“Thanks, Henry. I am sorry, too. 
Oh,—tell her ladyship that I will send 
the books on Monday or Tuesday. And 
—ask Jarvis to send me my stick, will 
you?” 

The rain was slithering off the gleaming 
umbrella in a very nasty way, and he was 
standing in a puddle, but still the Captain 
lingered. 

Henry’s eye, that intelligent, under- 
standing eye, turned away. “ Hanything 
else, sir?” he asked, respectfully. 

“Well, yes. You might tell Miss 
Ogden that I will—look up Mrs. Winch- 
Beddifield as soon as I have time.” 

Henry shook his head’ doubtfully. 
“Miss Winch . . . my memory is that bad, 
sir,— perhaps you wouldn’t mind writing 
it down ?” 


V 


JON HUTTEN. 


West’s face quivered for an instant, and 
he gave a quick glance at the servant, 
who had been his friend for so many 
years. Henry’s face, however, was an 
admirable blank. 

“Come into the station, then, and get 
my ticket, and I'll see if I can find a bit 
of paper.” 

In the little waiting-room Henry un- 
buttoned his shining rubber coat and 
took from his pocket a large pocket-book. 

“T ’appen to ’ave a sheet of paper, 
sir,” he said. 

But he said nothing of the envelope, 
which nevertheless found its way into the 
Captain’s hands. 

A slight smile stirring his moustache, 
West sat down and wrote a few words 
with his pencil: “I only know we loved 
in vain, I only feel—farewell.” 

“Thank you, Henry. You ought to 
take a course of study and develope that 
memory of yours.” 

Henry’s eyes leaped into a flame of 
delighted comprehension, but his thin- 
lipped mouth did not quiver as he 


answered, ‘‘Yes, sir; thank you, sir. 
Good-bye, sir.” 
He had had some eight years of 
training. 
* + * * * 


West sat down in one corner of his 
compartment and gave himself up to the 
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THE CONSTANT LOVER. 


delightful pain of reverie. They had been 
for the last ten days incessantly together, 
Pansy Ogden and he. And as she was 
pretty as well as amusing, he had, of 
course, fallen in love with her. There 
had been a moon, there was a lake, an 
old walled-garden, a billiard-room, the 
stairs to which Lady Surbiton rarely 
climbed. . . . Oh, he had been very much 
in love. And—so had she. If either of 
them had had any money they might 
have been engaged by now. (At this 
point the fold between the handsome 
warriors eyebrows began to smoothe a 
little.) She was very pretty, and had the 
prettiest forearm he had ever seen in a 
young girl. Forearms have such an un- 
pleasant trick of developing when most of 
the other charms have gone! She had a 
dimple in her chin, too ; and yet . . . ah 
well, it hurt confoundedly just now, and 
no doubt she was crying her eyes out at 
that moment ; but after all, it might be as 
well that it had come to an end. 

He knew himself rather well, did West. 
Incidentally, he also knew something 
about girls. - 

As he mused, Henry the discreet was 
telling his old friend Josephs, the coach- 
man, about the letter. 

“It’s the sixth letter I’ve taken back to 
some girl or other from ’im. ’E always 
writes at the station. And then for a week 
or so ’e writes steady.” 

“Ends there, does it?” asked Josephs, 
who had a taste for gossip that in another 
sphere of life would have made him an 
ornament to some club smoking-room. 

“Ends there. Why, bless you, Mr. 
Josephs, every year it’s the same story. 
"Er ladyship likes young people, and 
you know as well as I ’ow she allers ’as 
some gurl ’ere with ’er. Well, when 
the Captain comes, what else can ’e do? 
’E’s too much of a gentleman to make 
love to one of the maids, and ’is grand- 
mother isn’t no natural companion for a 
young man like ’im.” 

Josephs, though a gossip, was a father 
of daughters. ‘“’Ard on the gurls, ain’t 
it?” he asked, as they reached the stable- 
yard. 

Henry laughed. “ Better than nothing, 
I should say,” he returned. 

Meantime, West had overcome the 
really awful feeling that always came over 
him at the end of one of his love affairs, 
and had settled down to a pipe and a paper. 
He had a four hours’ journey before him, 
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and though life was the demnition grind 
Mr. Mantalini declared it to be, a pipe 
was a solace, and Time would shortly 
begin his healing work. 

Suddenly, without his having noticed 
that the train had come to a standstill, the 
door of the compartment was opened, and 
a woman got in. 

She sat down by the far window, and 
though she continued to look out into 
the rainy mist from which she had 
emerged, he could tell by her figure 
that she was young, and the rather 
intricate arrangement of her bright brown 
hair gave the impression that she must be 
attractive. 

West’s heart began to 
natural place. 

She had among the neat luggage a 
small tea-basket. Tea for twois not at all 
bad as a break in a long journey. They 
would have tea together ! 

It looked a most awfully nice little tea- 
basket too. And her snuff-coloured frock 
was remarkably well-cut, and her veil had 
been put on by a skilful maid,—who was 
possibly travelling second. 

With a sigh of relief, West felt his tie, 
folded his paper, and—opened his window. 
“Same old game,” he thought; and then, 
as he was about to express the usual hope 
that she did not mind an open window, 
she turned, and he sat down so suddenly 
that he gave quite a ridiculous bounce 
before the outraged springs of the seat 
settled into place. 

“You !” he gasped. 

“Me,” she returned, laughing a little, 
and frankly ungrammatical, as are so 
many English people.in this point: “ my 
good child—try to bear up under the 
blow !” 

West, who had really changed colour 
(his heart was a bit weak, but the flushing 
and paling looked emotional, and was 
one of his charms), rose and sat opposite 
her, ‘‘I—I never was so surprised in 
my life,” he went on, pulling his moustache 
nervously: “‘ to think of meeting you here ! 
How—how are you?” 

“Very fit, thanks. 
bobbish yourself. 
Captain West !” 

She was extremely pretty in a quaint 
way. Her perfect eyebrows gave dis- 
tinction to her well-modelled forehead, 
and her rather large, thin-lipped, and 
unusually red mouth turned up at the 
corners, and was flanked by a pair of 
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rise to its 


You look pretty 
I am glad to see you, 
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bewitching dimples. Her eyes were 
full-lidded, and the lower lashes, instead 
of making, at the outer corners, an .ugly 
little curve upward, continued their almost 
straight line, compelling the upper lid to 
curve down to them. If you will observe, 
you will see how unusual this is. 

West looked at her eagerly. “ You 
are——well, I suppose I mustn’t say it 
now,” he began, after a pause. 

“Oh yes, do. I love compliments, 
you know. Am I looking well—I mean, 
pretty? And not too old?” 

“Old!” he grunted, almost rudely. 

She laughed, showing crowded, but 
delightfully white teeth. 

“T am nearly twenty-eight,” she said. 
“And you are twenty-eight. I always 
remember you on your birthday.” 

“Lily! Then you haven't altogether 
forgotten ?” 

It is hoped that the athletic curate, who 
was lunching at that moment with Lady 
Surbiton and Miss Ogden, proved effi- 
cacious as an antidote, for Captain West 
had forgotten his latest love. 

“You mustn't call me Lily,” rebuked 
that lady, taking off her hat and putting 
on a cap that made her almost immorally 
pretty. 

“Why mustn’t I? You don’t think I 
could call you by that man’s name, do 
you?” 

She laughed. ‘ No,—because I'll bet 
you a Bath bun and some sterilised milk 
that you have forgotten his name !” 

West flushed. “I have. Utterly. 
Why should I have tried to remember 
it? Andas I don’t know your married 
name, I shall have to call you—Lily. 
My Christian name is Bob.” 

“ No—it is Robert. Shall I,” she 
went on mincingly, looking at him in a 
ridiculous way, “ call you—Robert ? ” 

They both burst out laughing. 

“You are a divil,” he remarked, a 
minute later, “and you haven’t changed 
one bit,” 

“Ves, I have, Bob,” she answered, 
suddenly grave; “I have changed a lot 
in one thing.” 

“And that?” The very rain on the 
windows was delightful, and the shut-in 
feeling most cosy. West leaned over. 
“What is that one thing, Lily ?” 

She looked up, meeting his eyes. 
“You remember the — last time we 
met ?” 

“Do I remember? Well 
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“T told you quite frankly why—I said 
no.” 

West nodded. He had been in love 
with her,—very much in love,-—but his 
ever asking her the crucial question had 
been more or less an accident, and he 
had frequently congratulated himself on 
her prudence in refusing him. This 
thought was now slightly embarrassing. 
“Yes,—I remember,” he murmured, very 
low, looking away from her. 

** Well,—you know, then, that if it had 
been you who had had the money, I 
should have been ‘Mrs. Bob’ long 
ago.” 

She was lovely, far more lovely in her 
smart clothes than she had been in the 
old days. . 

*** Mrs, Bob,’” he repeated. 

“Ves, That was because—well, I did 
care for you,—and now I—don’t. That’s 
how 1|’m changed.” 

“T’m not a fool, to expect amy woman 
to be constant to a fellow for—-years,” 

There was a slight tinge of bitterness 
in his voice, and she, who had spoken 
in ,perfect good faith, looked at him in 
surprise. 

“ You certainly ought to have no such 
expectations,” she declared: “fidelity 
never was your long suit! However, if 
you'll reach down that basket we'll brew 
some tea. ‘Tea is a comfort on such a 
day.” 

West watched in silence while she 
arranged the spirit lamp and took from 
their nooks the cups and plates. Her 
hands were white and well kept. They 
had improved. She wore a wedding ring 
and one other, a square sapphire. 

“There are sandwiches—foie gras—in 
this box, and little cakes in this one. Do 
you still love foie gras?” 

‘Ah, yes !_ Lily—do you remember our 
teas together in your rooms, and the time 
we set the table-cloth on fire ?” 

“ Yes,—and you put the fire out with 
your hands, and i 

“And you kissed my hands _after- 
wards !” 

“Did I? What geese we were! But 
it was—fun, wasn’t it?” She leaned 
back as she spoke, and folded her hands 
on her lap. ‘The little blue flame swayed 
as the train rushed on, 

West sighed. ‘ Wasn’t it more than 
Jun?” he asked, dreamily, his eyes half- 
closed. 

‘“Now, my dear man, for Heaven’s 
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sake don’t try to get up a flirtation with 
me! I’m delighted to see you and to 
give you a cup of tea, but——” 

*“T’m not trying to get up a flirtation 
with you. But—lI can’t help recalling 
the old days, Lily, and—thinking of the 


“*Youl’ he gasped, 


might-have-beens. Well,—tell me about 
your life. You married—what’s-his-name. 
What 7s his name, by the way ?” 

“Baker. Adolphus Baker,” she an- 
swered, peering into the kettle. ‘ He’s 
got a big plumbing business in Bayswater. 
Oh, we’re not swells, but we’ve plenty of 
money.—Just hold the teapot steady, 
will you ?” 


West frowned. Adolphus Baker! and 
a plumber ! 

She looked—she was—a lady, though 
she had been a chorus-girl, and she had 
loved him. And he had loved her. 

He drank his tea a little moodily, and 





‘Me 1’ she returned.” 


as she watched him the merriment died 
from her eyes. 

“And you, Bob?” she asked, at 
length, gently, when the basket was 
closed, and he had sat down—déeside her 
this time. ‘‘ You have not married?” 

“ce No.” 

** But— why ?” 

“ Why do you care? Jow are happy 
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with your pl—husband,” he returned, 
bitterly. ‘“ You forgot me _ quickly 
enough !” 

“IT never forgot you. I often think of 

the old times. ‘They were good old 
times, too. And if we had married we 
should -have been in the workhouse by 
this time!” 
' West watched her nervously. All the 
charm of the old days seemed to live 
again, now that they were together. He 
remembered the very.ripple in her hair 
over the ear, and the upward turn of her 
lip was exquisite. 

“In the workhouse? No. If you had 
not been so prudent I should have worked. 
I am no fool, and a man could conquer 
worlds for—you.” 

She turned away and looked out into 
the gray evening. 

“ Lily—won’t you even look at me?” 
His voice vibrated with unmistakable 
feeling. 

Oh yes, I will look at you. Only— 
you are just being emotional; I know 
you. You didn’t ever care shat much for 
me, and I don’t believe you have ever 
given me a thought for years. Don’t get 
melodramatic, Bob!” 

*T’m not melodramatic. Look here, 
Lily, the truth is just this. I’ve known 
hundreds of women since I saw you, and 
I’ve made love to several of them, but—I 
have never loved one of them. I have 
never loved any one but you. Now laugh 
at me if you like!” 

He had paled, and his handsome mouth 
quivered nervously as he ceased speaking. 

**You mean—you can’t mean that you 
—care now ?” 

“Ido. I love you.” 

He leaned forward, and, catching her 
in his arms, kissed her with much fervour 
and a complete forgetfulness of the claims 
of Mr. Adolphus Baker. 

She was quiet in his arms for a moment, 
and then, rising, went to the far window. 

“ You—you had no right to do that,” 
she faltered, her face hidden. 


“JT had. ‘The right of Love! And 
you, you can’t love a—a plumber! Lily, 


look at me.” 

Then she turned, her head bent. 

** Bob,—listen,—I can tell you now. I 
—I do love you. Ialways have loved you, 
and at first, to-day, I did not tell you 
because I wanted to seem very happy, 
and I didn’t want you to know. Oh, 
Bob!” 
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* Lily !” 

“Yes. Call me Lily. Your ° Lily. 
For—Adolphus_ died four years ago.” 
As she spoke she hid her face shyly 
on his arm. 

There was a long pause, and then West 
asked slowly, “‘ What did he die of?” 
“Indigestion after eating eel-pie. 

Bob!” 

West kissed her. Then he stood as 
before, gazing over her head into the 
hurrying landscapes, now almost invisible. 

“Eel-pie,” he murmured. ‘“ How 
very sad!” 

The young widow tightened her hold 
of his arm. “I have so longed to see 
you,” she went on, her voice choked with 
emotion, “ but I never. dreamed you still 
cared. Oh, you are indeed my constant 
lover! Bob, do you remember repeating 
the words to me? Say them now.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve forgotten them— 
darling.” 

“Oh no/” 

West repeated the words slowly, clear- 
ing his throat several times : 


Oh, 


“The constant lover loves alway ; 
He dreams by night, he serves by day. 
And always in his heart doth say 
‘Hear, Love, I am thy lover!’” 


When he had finished, she drew away 
from him and sat down. “ We'll be in in 
five minutes,” she said. “Thank you for 
saying the dear old words again, Will 
you come and dine with us?” 

“With us ?” 

“Yes, my mother-in-law lives with me, 
and my two dear brothers-in-law. How 
proud I shall be of you!” 

She smiled up at him as she spoke, 
and he noticed for the first time that 
her mouth stretched terribly when she 
smiled. 

“T—J’m afraid I can’t come to dine 
to-night—dear,” he said; “I’ve got an 
engagement. I—I’ll come to-morrow.” 

She put on her gloves with a dreamy 
air, “To-morrow !” 

“Yes. I—I hope you won’t mind, but 
I—I am on the point of exchanging into 
an Indian regiment. I want—that is, I 
think a chap needs some active service, 
and I . 

“Active service! Oh, Bob! But 
when? Can't I come too? It would be 
too dreadful to be separated from you 
just when we have found each other !” 
The train thundered into Euston as she 
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spoke, and he rose and gathered together 
his belongings. “It is terrible,” he said, 
hastily ; “ but I’ve as good as arranged to 
go out to India—I’m afraid you couldn’t 
go, as I shall be somewhere on the 
frontier.” 

She rose. ‘Oh, but, darling, I w#Z/ go, 
of course I will. ‘Whither thou goest,’ 
you know! Oh, Bob, how wonderful it 
all is !—good-bye until to-morrow. Samuel, 
my brother-in-law, is coming to meet 
me.” 

As she spoke she held up her face to 
be kissed, and, as he bent to her, a groan 
escaped West’s unwilling lips. 

“My God!” he muttered, wiping his 
forehead with his handkerchief. 

The train had stopped and the door 
was flung open. 

West helped his fiancée down, and 
gave her her bag and the fatal tea-basket. 

Then she turned and, looking at him, 
burst into a peal of slightly over-loud but 
merry laughter. 
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“Poor old Bob! Poor old chap! What 
an awful funk you were in! Well,—it’s 
all a lie. I just did it to teach you a 
lesson, you ‘Constant Lover,’ you,—and 
as to me, here’s my husband this minute 
come to meet me. Eel-pie, indeed !” 

West stood staring stupidly at her 
mischievous face, while a large, rather 
handsome man came up and kissed it. 

Then, “ Well, little wifey, how are 
you? Hada stoopid journey?” 

She glanced at her travelling companion. 

“ Awfully,” she answered. ‘‘Come on; 
let’s hurry. I’m tired to death.” 

She took his arm, and they went off 
together. 

West wiped his forehead again. 

His relief was tremendous, and he 
trembled with the consciousness of his 
late terror ; but it annoyed him to see a 
pretty woman, walking off happily with 
her husband, turn and call him, dumbly, 
but quite comprehensibly, ‘‘ Constant 
Lover.” 





JOIE DE VIVRE 


BY LEWIS LUSK. 


EW-DIAMONDS the woods are adorning : 
Hail! bonny red face of the morning! 
How merry to hear the bold chanticleer 
A-crying his wakening warning ! 
The road runs awry by the hostelry door, 
But straight asa bowshot it crosses the moor. 


Hurrah for the heights and the heather 

When autumn gives glorious weather, 

To charge and upstride thearinging hillside, 

To foot it in friendship together 

Away from the sleepers who batten below 

To where the tall grasses and heatherbells grow. 


So rise, if you have any sorrow ; 
Come forth, and forgetfulness borrow ; 








The moss and the fern, the crag and the burn, 
Shall conquer the thought of to-morrow : 

Come springing, come singing your merriest lay 
To the glittering road in the glittering day. 











A TALK WITH MR. 


zy M* MORLEY is the most 
difficult of all the new 
Ministers,” says Mr. Linley 
Sambourne, “so far as caricature is 


concerned. He has no marked cha- 
racteristic and no 
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LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


This led to a few running questions, 
and Mr. Sambourne unburdened himself 
upon the subject of his working methods. 
It seems strange to think of those virile 
cartoons of his in the centre-page of 

Punch, knocked 





outstanding _fea- 
ture; and these 
things are the 
essence of carica- 
ture as it ranks in 
the public eye. 
Give the public 
anh orchid,-a 
pointed nose, and 
a single eyeglass, 
and they know it 
for Mr. Chamber- 
lain a mile off. 
The same with 
the pince-nez, the 
drooping mous- 
tache, and low 
collar, by which 
everyone identifies 
Mr. Balfour. 
Keep these signals 
well to the fore, 
and you can al- 
ways be sure of 
the subjects being 
identified. It is, 
of course, not the 
best kind of carica- 
ture, but it serves 
its purpose. 

“As for the 
other Ministers, 
Mr. Asquith is 
difficult for some- 
what the same 
reasons as Mr. 
Morley, and there 
are a few of their 








off without the 
aid of preliminary 
studies or fugitive 
sketches from the 
life. One remem- 
bers a certain 
drawing of Lord 
Tennyson twang- 
ing a harp in a 
Punch cartoon 
twenty years ago, 
and the famous 
laureate said it 
was the best pen- 
and - ink portrait 
of him that had 
ever been done. 
It makes one 
admire the won- 
derful intuition 
that can grasp the 
essentials of a 
remarkable _ face, 
through the im- 


the camera and 
the memory. But 
Mr. Sambourne 
made it clear in a 
very few minutes 
that his methods 
are as original and 
native to himself 
as the admirable 
results with which 
we are so familiar. 

We were chat- 
ting in the dining- 








colleagues who 
deserve a similar 


ward Grey is easy ; 
and Mr. Haldane, although I have never 
drawn him, ought to be easy too, I have 
met him, but I have never had occasion to 
put my impressions on paper, and I do 
not keep a sketch-book.” 


Mr. Linley Sambourne with an old and favourite 
“ a companion. 
remark. Sir Ed- From an amateur photo in his own possession. 





room of his 
beautiful house in 
Stafford ‘Terrace, 
Kensington, one 
that has been as often described for its 
wealth of rare and curious contents as 
for the stamp which it bears of its ac- 
complished and genial owner. He has 
occupied it as a town house for thirty- 
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one years, and it would rank equal in 
its claim on his affections, perhaps, 
with his country house at Ramsgate, 
except that Kensington, as he said, has 
changed in so many ways. Incidentally 
he remarked on the modern craze for 
destroying the plain merit of a well-built 
house by covering the outside of it with 





observation that go to make a consummate 
draughtsman. But there were other 
things said which bore more directly on 
the theme in hand. 

“ How does the new Ministry compare 
with the old?” I ventured to ask; and 
the query, I was too well aware, had 


‘a disagreeable smack of the election 


dt Wt 


“Tails, | win!" 


(An instance of Mr. Punch’s foresight. 


This cartoon of Mr. Sambourne’s appeared 


in his pages, April 6th, 1904.) 


paint. While the paint lasts, as Mr. Sam- 
bourne said, the effect justifies the experi- 
ment, but the change that ensues when 
the colours fade makes the last stage of 
the building worse than the first. “This 
led to equally shrewd remarks on the 
changes in men and manners which have 
marked the last thirty years,—remarks 
which were more than welcome, as 
illustrating the gifts of criticism and 


canvasser, anxious to do his catechising 
gently. 

Mr. Sambourne looked for a moment 
like remarking that a caricaturist need 
not be of necessity a politician, but in 
the ingenuous eye of his visitor he saw 
nothing to resent. It is true that in the 
progress of our talk he was betrayed into 
cordial reflections on parties and leaders 
and fiscal reform, but cart-ropes and wild 
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horses shall not draw from me what I 
drew from him. It was drawing of 
another sort that we both had in mind. 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘one is always glad 
of new men and new material. Every 
one, I fancy, has had too much of — 
and —— -——, and the rather prosy 
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everything else, they still deserve to live 
as triumphs of character in the form of 
feature and expression. 

“They were undoubtedly the two greatest 
men in my time, from the objective view 
of the artist, and their very dissimilarity 
was part of the bountiful arrangement 

















A corner of Mr. 
Photographed by himself. 


figure of ——- —— ——-; for whatever 
their réle was intended to be by Provi- 
dence, I doubt if they were meant to 
figure in any quantity in the pages of 
Punch. But taking a more general view, 
we shall never have such subjects for 
caricature again as Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone. If they were forgotten for 





Sambourne's studio. 


which set them so directly in the public 
eye. One had no need to exaggerate 
them with the pencil; they were made 
and endowed for the purpose. They 
were unmistakable in whatever guise you 
chose to represent them, and they were 
always in the centre of the arena, so 
there was no need of expletives or added 
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detail to make your intention clear. 
When Palmerston figured in caricature, 
you know, it was usually with a straw in 
his mouth: why, I don’t know, except to 
show he was wide awake.” 

“Perhaps it arose from his taste for 
horses. One always thinks of him riding 
down to the Derby.” 

“Yes, and you remember it was he 
who said there was nothing so good for 
the /nside of a man as the outside of a 
horse. But I mentioned this wisp of 
straw to show how unnecessary this kind 
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For one thing, this means the assem- 
bling of an enormous mass of unfinished 
material, because one never knows what 
subject will come up for treatment at short 
notice.” 

Then came a few allusions to the famous 
dinners on Wednesday evenings round 
Punch’s mahogany tree, and some wistful 
remarks on the unlucky lot of a draughts- 
man who has his subjects dictated by an 
editor and debated in open consultation 
a week ahead. It was a moving picture— 
the illustrious cartoonist with a delicate 
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The Irreconcilables, 


(A cartoon of Mr. Sambourne’s which appeared in Punch on January 8th, tg02, apropos of Lord Rosebery’s 
entertaining ‘‘ C.-B,” to lunch.) 

TWEEDLEDEE (Sir H. C-mps-L_-B-NN-RM-N) : ‘‘ We must have a bit of a battle.” 

TWEEDLEDUM (Lorp R-s-s-ry) : ** Let's fight till half-past one and then have lunch.” 


of device was in the case of Dizzy or the 
G.O.M.” 

“You have said, Mr. Sambourne, that 
you do not keep a sketch-book.” 

“Yes; every man has his own way of 
working. Mine is to study the best 
portraits I can get and stamp a man’s 
individuality upon the mind ; and this is 
assisted largely, of course, by meeting him 
in the ordinary walks of life. But it has 
never been my method to draw from life, 
or knock off those flying sketches which I 
know are so valuable to my colleagues 
when the occasion for using them arrives. 


morsel on the way to his mouth, pausing 
with his fork in mid-air, while the First 
Person Plurai delivered an editorial decree 
on the subject of next week’s masterpiece. 
But for the moment the cartoonist 
was delivering all the decrees himself. 
This is how he went on :— 

“J think the public are not always 
mindfu! of the conditions which fix in the 
middle of one week a cartoon which has 
to appear in the middle of the next ; and 
there are a thousand-and-one things that 
may intervene and make it inapplicable to 
the situation, if not altogether out-of-date. 
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But if you went through your recollec- 
tions of Punch as far back as I can, it is 
astonishing on how very few occasions 
the paper has gone astray in its forecast 
of events.” 

There are always compensations in 
things. A week’s delay in publishing 
means a week in preparation, and here 
the artist gets the benefit. It is a very 
different case with the man who turns out 
a cartoon a day. Things move rather 
faster than they used to do before the 
photograph and “process” came in. A 
draughtsman glances at his evening paper, 
conceives a cartoon, and puts it on paper 
in an hour or two. The camera transfers it 
to the metal plate, and by the help of acid 
and the graver the cartoonist has a proof 
delivered at his club before he has so much 
as finished his chop and claret. While he 
discusses his 


planning his sketch and Friday to the 
finished drawing. 

“Tf I need a model and a costume, 
they are always within call,” he said, 
“but you may say that for the major part 
of one’s work these accessories are of 
very slight service. The main thing is the 
treatment, and therein the artist must 
minister to himself. Whatever work I do 
on Thursday, it never makes Friday’s 
work any lighter. I start at eight or nine 
on a Friday morning, and it is usually 
night-time before I’ve finished. I work as 
a rule standing at an easel, and usually in 
a much smaller room than most people 
would dignify by the name of a studio, 
It is a tiny room at the top of the house, 
where I am guaranteed quiet, and no one 
to disturb me. Quiet I must have; it’s 
imperative, I’m sixty, you see, and I’m not 
so young as I 





mutton he 
growls at the 
red-hot con- 
ditions of 
modern 
journalism, 
corrects the 
legend at 
the foot of 
the proof 
and then 
consigns it 
to -the 
“Gegaas 
The plate 
has passed 
into the 
foundry and 
the ma- 
chine- room, 
knocking off 
myriads of 
copies per 
hour, before 
the gifted 
artist is well 
abed. 
Fortu- 
nately J/r. 
Punch allows 
his artists a 
little more 
leisure. Mr, 
Sambourne 








was at fifty.” 

That  re- 
mark I made 
bold to con- 
tradict, and 
the contra- 
diction had 
more in it 
than shallow 
paradox or 
empty court- 
esy. Mr. 
Sambourne 
has given up 
his daily 
ride, it is 
true, and 
horses, like 
shooting, 
have been a 
passion all 
his life. He 
has taken to 
walking and 
bicycling in- 
stead, and 
this change 
of progress is 
due more to 
the change of 
the road than 
to change in 
the man. 
He is as 








devotes 
Thursday to 


Mr, Linley Sambourne. 
(A Vanity Fair cartoon, reproduced by permission. ) of us 


Our two reproductions of Punch cartoons are given by permission of Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew. 


young as any 
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THE GREEN THINGS. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


HE spring is over London 
In park and street and square, 

And grimy branches grope in bud 
Athwart the burdened air. 

And oh! the green things growing 

’Neath skies that scowl them down, 

The back-yard trees of London, 

That starve in London town! 


Poor exiles of the upland, 
Lorn lovers of the grass, 
Have ye no ruder blush to show 


Now Spring has come to pass? 
Ye orphan green things blooming 
’Twixt walls of black and brown, 
Is there no sun in London, 
No wind in London town? 


Mild martyrs of the city, 

Apostles from the fields, 

Ye bear the sweet evangel 

The April woodland yields.’ 
Dear heart! the green things striving 
Their broken lives to crown, 
With tragic flowers of London, 
Still-born in London town! 
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WANT to write about photography. I 
feel that there is much that is very 

interesting to be said on this subject if I 
can only say it. 

The introduction is important. It should, 
I think, be historical. Not ponderously in- 
formative, nor aping knowledge which I cer- 
tainly do not possess, but—well, historical. 

I must look up books of reference. 


I have done so. But my library, ex- 
cellent as it is for purposes of entertain- 
ment, and for some other purposes, has not 
come well out of the test. It does not 
include an Encyclopedia of any description ; 
from which you will perceive that I am a 
man who knows how to say, No. 

How, then, can I write an historical intro- 
duction to my remarks about photography ? 
I have no knowledge of my own, and my 
books give me none. 

Wait. I have one small piece of know- 
ledge. 

The earliest photographs were known as 
daguerrotypes, 1 ¢/z7k because they were 
invented by a man of the name of Daguerre. 

I have a small biographical dictionary, 
I will look up Daguerre. 


I have done so. And I have found him. 
He was, as I strongly suspected, a French- 
man. His full name was Louis’ Jacques 
Mandé Daguerre, and, he being a foreigner, 
no apology is needed for that. He was 
born in 1789 “at Cormeilles, had been a 
scene-painter in Paris, where, from 1826 
onwards, and partly in ‘conjunction with 
M. Niepce, he perfected his ‘daguerrotype’ 
process.” 

Well, that was M. Daguerre. I can tell 
you nothing more about him, except that 
he died in 1851; and if he really thought 
by that time that he had “ perfected his 
process” he must have been easily satisfied. 

I don’t believe Niepce thought so. I 
picture him made of much sterner stuff. 
His name was Joseph Nicéphore, and he 
was or had been administrator of Nice. 

Also, according to my dictionary, you 
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must pronounce his name /Vee-epps’, even 
though, by so doing, you should confound 
him with the inventor of cocoa, 

I imagine the two inventors in’ their 
laboratory or studio. Niepge has posed 
to Daguerre—they were always posing to 
one another, those two—in a suit of ill- 
fitting broadcloth, with a high collar and 
a voluminous tie, and a stove-pipe hat of 
immense size on the chair beside him. They 
have both been absorbed in the subsequent 
chemical operations—Niepce has put on an 
apron over his broadcloth, Daguerre is in 
his scene-painter’s blouse—and are full of 
suppressed excitement as Daguerre pinches 
a little brass frame round the completed 
work of art, and holds it up to the light. 

“Ah, my comrade!” he exclaims with 
delight. ‘“ But it is magnificent, ravishing ! 
It is my Nicéphore to the life. My faith, 
the stupendous discovery! Embrace me, 
my brother.” 

But Niepce has no wish at all to be 
embraced by Daguerre, who is all very. 
well for a partner in scientific research, but 
can not be said to be his social equal, nor 
to have a right to call a man twenty-four 
years older than himself, and a public official 
into the bargain, by his Christian name. 

“Hold!” says Niepce, compressing his 
upper lip and tilting the little sheet of 
metal now at one angle, now at another. 
“ Where, then, is the picture? Ah! I have 
it. No, it is gone, and the tin is of a 
ferocious obscurity.” 

“Give it tome,” cries Daguerre. “ There, 
my old one! Advance the black sleeve, so, 
to shade the light, throw back the head 
a trifle, and slant the picture, thus, with 
tenderness, and—— There, you have it. 
Is it not so?” 

Niepce has it, as far as it goes. But he 
does not seem over-delighted with it. He 
throws a look askance at Daguerre. 

“You consider that this resembles me— 
Jean Nicéphore Niepce?” he asks, with an 
ominous calm of manner. 

“But yes,” replies Daguerre. “It is 
thou, my brother, to the life.” 
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The partnership looks for a moment like 
being dissolved in blood. The veins on 
Niepce’s forehead swell. He is about to 
make a retort which will precipitate a 
violent crisis, when suddenly his face clears. 

“Put on the broadcloth suit, Monsieur 
Daguerre,” he cries, “and the hat and the 
collar. It is I who will now type you. 
And we shall see ; oh yes, we shall see.” 

M. Daguerre does as he is told, for there 
is a look in the eye of his partner which 
he has learnt to fear, 

A few hours later M. Niepce is revenged. 

But nothing can damp Daguerre’s ardour 
for long. He goes on, quite satisfied, every 
time some little improvement is discovered, 
that he has at last “ perfected his process.” 
It doesn’t matter much what Niepece says. 
He may point out as often as he likes that 
a portrait is not of much use if you can only 
see it in a room lit by a skylight facing north- 
north-east, and not then unless you go on 
your hands and knees in one particular 
corner and hold it at a certain angle. 
Daguerre won’t listen to him. He won't 
shut himself up and experiment, as Niepce 
wants to do, and say nothing about their 
wonderful invention until they can please the 
world at large as well as themselves with it. 

No, he must brag about it. He must rope 
in every one of his acquaintances who 
possesses a broadcloth suit and a stovepipe 
hat, and subject him to his insults. He 
does not even spare tender women and 
children, so long as the former possess 
crinoline skirts of striped silk and short 
velvet jackets, and the latter frilled trousers 
and hair-nets. P 

His friends gradually fall off. Black looks 
meet him when he walks the streets. 
Niepce refuses to allow his own social circle 
to be broken up in the same manner, and 
the partners have high words about it. 

Niepce falls ill. Daguerre “types” him 
as he lies helpless in bed. 

Niepce dies. 

“Now I can get along,” says Daguerre, 
“and there is no longer any chance of my 
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immortal invention going down to posterity 
under the name of Niepcetype. Daguerro- 
type it will be through all the ages, and 
mine alone the glory.” 

Daguerre now leaves off experimenting 
altogether. He lives for another eighteen 
years, and all the time he is said to be 
“ perfecting his process.” But we can see 
through that. He is quite satisfied with his 
process, What he really does is to spend 
his time in procuring victims to undergo it. 

After Niepge’s death he is in clover for a 
time. For he is able to persuade many of 
Niep¢e’s friends to sit to him out of respect 
to his fellow-inventor. Niepce would have 
wished it, he tells them, and they put on 
their broadcloth and crinolines and flock to 
his laboratory. 

Daguerre is delighted. 

Niep¢e lies in Pére-Lachaise and can say 
nothing. 

But by-and-by all Niepce’s friends are 
used up. What is to be done now? 
Daguerre has to go out into the streets to 
find subjects. He does not flinch from that, 
and although it costs him much money he 
is happy for a time. He is perfecting his 
process. 

But presently he finds it impossible to go 
out without police protection. People seem 
to be annoyed with him. Once or twice 
he is mobbed, and—well, the subject is a 
painful one, and perhaps it would be as well 
to pursue it no further. 

Besides, it is rather difficult to do so with- 
out more detailed information, and that, in 
the absence of books of reference, I am 
unable to acquire. 

But I think I have done pretty well out 
of the material to hand. 


Unfortunately, my space is now at an end, 
and I have got no further than the picture 
of Daguerre perfecting his process. I am 
still, in fact, at my historical introduction. 

I must leave the rest of what I wished 
to say upon photography for another 
occasion. 
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A drawing by Charles Pears. 








THE REBUILDING OF THE CAMPANILE 
OF ST. MARK AT VENICE. 


BY FREDERIC WHYTE 


HERE are other campaniles, many of 
them more beautiful; but that of 
Venice, though a thing of the past and 
of the future, is still “the Campanile” Jar 
excellence. Many hard things were said of 
it in its first long lifetime of ten centuries. 
“Its size, height, and apparent solidity are 
its only merits,” one authority declared some 
forty years ago; and, when once again it 
towers above St. Mark’s, it is bound to 
come in again for all the old criticisms. 
Stil, Venice needs it—would hardly be 
Venice without it. 

It was James Ferguson, in his “ History 
of Architecture,” who used those words 
“apparent solidity,” and he seems to have 
intended no stress upon the “apparent.” 
In truth, despite the crack in the building, 
caused in 1745 by a thunderbolt—a crack 
ineffectually repaired first with bricks, and 
then with iron clamps—the conditiom of 
the Campanile of St. Mark appears to have 
caused no more anxiety than that of the 
thousand-and-one other campaniles through- 
out Italy. There was a sort of feeling that 
it was there for good, permanent as the 
Pyramids. How strange this confidence in 
its stability seems now, in the light of its 
sudden and complete subsidence, its vanish- 
ment like “the airy fabric of a vision ”— 
save for the “wrack” it left behind of more 
than eighty thousand tons ! 

“The Golden Angel on the tower was 
shining far away,” records an American 
artist who was at work.at the time near 
the Rialto. .“ Suddenly I saw it slowly sink 
downwards behind a line of roofs, and a 
dense grey dust rose in clouds.” Before he 
could reach the Piazza, the Campanile was 
a huge mound of débris. One of the most 
striking catastrophes, surely—as it was 
fortunately one of the least calamitous—in 
the history of architecture. 

July 14th, 1902, was the date of the 
collapse. It occurred at 10.40 a.m. The 
ruins were not allowed to encumber the 
Piazza long. To the minds of some people 
they were removed too soon. There were 
sermons to be read in these crumbled stones 
of Venice. “Perched tanta fretta di sgom- 










brare la Piazza?” 
laments Signor Leo- 
nildo Mateotti, in an 
Italian magazine. 
“Non sarebbere state 
guelle rovine da sole 
un grandioso monu- 
mento, ammonimento 





The Campanile before it collapsed. 


Its successor is to be exactly similar, but built of lighter 
materials. 


perenne all? umanita che anche le cose pit 
eccelse e sublimi scompaiono se una fiamma 
perenne @ amore non arde a mantenerle in 
vita?” The disaster sufficed in itself, how- 
ever, to point this moral. The observant 
visitor to Venice to-day will find that all its 
architectural glories are under vigilant watch 
and ward, 

A decision to rebuild the Campanile, 
“dove era e come era”—“ where it was 
and as it was ”—without external modification 
of any kind, was come to by the Venetian 
authorities after long discussion. The 
foundation-stone was laid with all due pomp 
and ceremony on April 25th, 1903, by the 
Count of Turin, representing the King, in 
the presence of the Patriarch of Venice, 
now Pope Pius X., and other Italian notables. 
The question as to whether the tower should 
be modified internally was left for further 
consideration. Every one who ever made 
the ascent will recall the gently graduated 
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generally by mortar, which however 
on the surface and for some depth 
had lost its cohesive power. 

4. The base of five courses of stone, 
set in step-wise. 


The driving in of the new piles— 
about four thousand in all—round the 
old base, was completed shortly before 
Christmas. The process had come to 
be quite a familiar feature of Venetian 
life. These piles have been stiffened 
by cement into the consistency of a 
rock, and upon them have been con- 
tinued the two layers of solid oak, 
from above which there rise massive 
courses of Istrian stone, stepwise, to 
the level of the Piazza; the upper 
course forming the broad square 
platform from which the tower will 
be begun, The actual construction 
will not be undertaken yet awhile. 
It will be the work, of course, of some 
years. 

The golden angel, whose sudden 
descent was witnessed by the Ameri- 
can artist, is now in the Church of 
the Frati, and is being restored. It 
is made of wood, covered with 
copper and gilt, and stands about 

Tas teas Peandalions, 1. seven feet high. It is in wonderfully 
The building proper will commence from the platform or top good preservation. rhe date 1364 is 
SRE ERY scratched upon it. 














spiral passage up which Evelyn tells 


us he might have ridden, “as ’tis said 
one of the French kings did”—and 
as Napoleon, afterwards, was said to 
have done. 

When the tower fell, the whole 
foundations rose up three centimetres, 
owing to the hydraulic upward thrust 
from the stratum of watery sand that 
underlies the clay. 

The most important question, of 
course, was that of the foundations. 
They were found almost guiltless of 
the disaster, which was traced by a 
committee of experts to flaws in the 
masonry of the tower itself; but it 
was felt that the foundations ought 
to be strengthened and enlarged 
before the building of the new struc- 
ture should be begun. They con- 
sisted of : 





I. Piles of white poplar (and possibly 
other woods) driven into the thick 
bed of clay on which the whole city 
of Venice rests. 

2. A platform, on top of these, of two 
layers of oak beams, the lower 
running north and south, the upper 
east and west. 

3. Seven courses of stone (the founda- 
tions proper) of various kinds and The New Foundations. II. 
sizes, and held together in some The top course is level with the Piazza outside, and the trench 
places by shallow-biting clamps and is to be filled up with cement. 


The photographs were specially taken by Mrs. Robertson, 

















